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Doorways to Protection 


Entrance to the Home Office 
Building of the Maryland 
Casualty Company 





RELIANCE LIFE 
Maintains 34 Branch Offices 
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"@ Lecntion of Reliance Branch Offices. 


reason for more intimate, intelligent 


and comprehensive service 


NATION-WIDE network of thirty-four 

Branch Offices—each a Home Office in 
miniature—is maintained by the Reliance 
Life to facilitate the administration of the 
Company's business. Complete records of 
all business transacted in the territory serv- 
iced by the office are maintained in each. 


Valuable service is rendered the Reliance 
Underwriter and his clients by the Branch 
Office Staff — salaried Home Office Rep- 
resentatives — in expediting the issue of 
policies. reinstatement of lapsed insurance, 
payment of accident, health and death 
claims and in many other ways. 








RELIANCE Litt 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


FARMERS BANK — eadeenanaceitn PA. 
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This Week: 
DEFLATED DOLLARS 


Inflation of the currency is a topic that 
— has been much discussed, pro and 
Some claim that there are inflationary 
aie which at the same time would avoid 
straight inflation of the currency and yet 
react favorably upon prices and debts. 
Gerhard Herschfeld gives an explanation of 
what he terms the falacy that the deflation 
would affect prices or save gold 


* * * 


SELL SECURITY 


Elmer Miller, Jr., recently bought himself 
a new suit of clothes. He seems to be a 
little uncertain whether or not he had done 
the right thing. But as he thought over the 
reasons that led him to such an act he drew 
a parallel that might well be considered 
by the agent who is anxious to learn how he 
can sell more insurance. 


> * . 


COMPENSATION 


A table showing workmen's compensation 
results for 1932 gives the figures for thirty- 
one stock and five mutual companies. 


* * * 


DOORWAYS 


Several years ago the Maryland Casualty 
Company of Baltimore bought an old farm 
of approximately twenty-five acres about 
four miles from the business center of Bal- 
timore and there erected its present beauti- 
ful home office buildings, which are pictured 
and decribed this week. 


Next Week: 
THE SILENT SALESMAN 


Article number three of a series by Simon 
D. Jones, outlining the fundamentals of life 
nsurance which he believes necessary to suc- 
cess in selling it. This installment discusses 
the functions of a legal reserve life company. 


* * * 


PROSPECTS 


The most discussed subject in life insur- 
ance today. Walter Cluff contributes his 
version of prospecting needs of the moment, 
urging a more careful and more intelligent 
selection process. 


Moratorium and Action 


HE national bank moratorium cut the Phrygian knot with 

which fear has bound America inert and cowed. Amazingly 

it has rekindled the sparks of optimism so long inactive. 
Intrepidity, formerly a predominant characteristic of Americans, is 
once more in the ascendency. There is an apparent relief because 
something tangible, something actual, has replaced the vague dread 
by which the unknown always paralyzes the heart and mind of 
man. The phantom horror so long evaded has been brought to 
grips and the encounter is in the open. It is no longer the unseen. 
The knowledge of its mettle has given us the power to overcome 
it. Confidence returns and belief in the efficacy of the American 
institution stimulates our purpose to conquer the economic ills that 
so long have thwarted. With accord and unanimity every one is 
eager to be in the ranks for the onward and upward march. It is 
inspiring to witness a nation thus mentally reborn overnight and 
in the crisis dreaded for years solidly embrace a leadership which 
avows and encourages action. The call to arms has been answered 
by men in every walk of life no longer doubtful but happy and 
satisfied because action is imminent. Uncertainty gives way to 
resolution and the ardor of adventure dispels fear. 


We are paused on the threshold of a new advance. Its direc- 
tion, determined largely by the guidance of the government, must 
ultimately rest upon the spirit which animates the nation indi- 
vidually and collectively. If undertaken calmly and courageously 
with the good of all a first consideration, ordered progress will 
continue to mark the course we tread. Aware of conservative 
traditions, we must interpret them with minds alert and attuned 
to modern liberal realities. If, however, heedless of wise counsel 
and ignoring the true principles of a democracy which has brought 
the country to its present greatness we seek the future cravenly, 
ungallantly and uncertainly, chary of our every progressive step, 
only then can chaos bring destruction and defeat to our purpose. 


Insurance men should be a potent force to aid in dispelling 
gloom and bolstering confidence. Their business symbolizes hope 
reborn and endures only because in practice 
it permits the rebuilding and rehabilitation ag Y 2 
of matters and men day and day, year and , . q 
year. 
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The Deflated Dollar 


A Brief Explanation of the Fallacy That 
the Devaluation of the Currency Would 
Affect Prices or Save Gold; Mr. Herschfeld 
Asserts That the Scheme is an Illusion 
Because it Presupposes a Definite Con- 


nection Between Gold and Prices 
By GERHARD HERSCHFELD 


HE problem of how to raise prices 

and how to cut debts has caused 

many people to look around for 
an inflationary remedy which at the 
same time avoids straight inflation of 
the currency and yet reacts favorably 
upon prices and debts. In such effort, 
the devaluation of the currency has 
come in for special attention and con- 
sideration. If the gold content of the 
dollar which about 26 
grains of fine gold, is reduced by 25 
per cent to approximately 20 grains, 
it is obvious that one of the greatest 
dangers of currency inflation (by the 
printing process), namely the uncon- 
trolled and unlimited inflationary de- 
velopment, is effectively blocked by this 
mathematical stipulation of a 25 per 
cent reduction. It is possible this 
aspect of limited “inflation” which has 
found many thousands of devaluation 


presently is 


advocates. 

There is, of course, no reason why 
the gold content of the dollar could not 
be handled at will as far as the United 
States is concerned. The reduction 
could be effected through outright re- 
pudiation, or by means of adding silver 
to gold for a _ bi-metallic standard. 
Gold and the gold standard can be and 
has been “managed” time and again. 
Great Britain did it most effectively in 
the fall of 1931; dozens of other na- 
tions have either preceded her or fol- 
lowed the example. It did not make 
any appreciable difference, though, in 
the economic situation of either Britain 
or the other nations. The British index 
of the cost of living, for instance, 
stands today precisely where it did 
when the gold standard was suspended. 

This one instance alone should 
arouse one’s suspicion as to the eco- 
nomic effectiveness of “tinkering with 
gold.” To be sure, this one example 
could be added to almost ‘ad infinitum.’ 
Take the price value of the gold stand- 
ard which has no less than doubled 
during the last thirteen years and 


which, since 1929, has risen about 40 
per cent, in distinct contrast to the 
sterling in the last 18 months which 
has been a model of stability. The gold 
aspect of the sterling has _ been 
changed, yet, the currency remained 
remarkably stable. On the other hand, 
the American gold standard under- 
went tremendous fluctuations, yet, it 
was left quite alone and undisturbed. 
From 1922 on, American prices fol- 
lowed an upward curve, without change 
in gold. Since 1929, prices have fallen, 
again without change in gold or gold 
content. 

In spite of the obvious lesson from 
these and other experiences, namely 
that gold is one thing and prices are 
another, it is now proposed to devalu- 
ate the dollar. The motive behind the 
proposal is the intention, or rather the 
necessity, to raise prices. To all ap- 
pearances, the advocates of devalua- 
tion see a definite connection between 
the gold content of the dollar on one 
side, and prices on the other. And 
they have, beyond doubt, some recent 
experiences to support them—at least 
on the surface of these recent events. 

Between 1922 and 1929, credits 
played a dominant part; from timid 
and cautious efforts shortly after the 
war they became a veritable avalanche 
as the years progressed toward the 
fatal end of prosperity. These credits 
were issued on the strength of the vast 
gold holdings of the United States 
Government. So, literally speaking, 
gold was responsible for the credit ex- 
pansion, and this credit expansion, in 
turn, was responsible for rising prices. 
Naturally, it is not hard to conclude 
(and it is literally true) that gold was 
responsible for high or at least for 
rising prices. So why not cut down 
the gold content of the dollar—the 
devaluation advocates may go on say- 
ing—and stop falling prices, by the 
simple process of sailing in the op- 
posite direction? 


On the surface of things, such a 
viewpoint may seem logical. On second 
thought, the viewpoint becomes ficti- 
tious. It was not gold which was re. 
sponsible for the credit expansion of 
1927 and 1929; it was confidence. Cop. 
fidence in lasting prosperity, confidence 
in better wages, confidence in rising 
profits and sales and dividends; jp 
short, confidence in the future. [f 
there is confidence, we need not gold— 
we could just as well use pebble stones 
for our currency. But without con. 
fidence, as in our present situation, we 
may have all the gold—and we do have 
it—and credits will yet be unavailable 
because of the lack of confidence on 
the part of prospective creditors in the 
profitability of industrial or agricul- 
tural loans. It is not gold that carries 
prices, it is confidence. It may be a 
sad fact for the proponents of devalua- 
tion, but it is an undoubted fact proved 
by the contrasting developments in the 
national economy before and _ since 
1929. 

But aside from the gold content of 
the dollar, the suggestion of influencing 
prices through a changed dollar stand- 
ard implies that the devaluation advo- 
cates make a difference in regard to 
stability or lack of stability of prices 
and the dollar. They seem to believe 
that whereas prices are subject to 
great flexibility, the dollar is a fixed 
standard. How else could they hit 
upon the idea that a cheapened dollar 
will be more nearly in line with prices. 

This idea of the dollar as a fixed 
value is, of course, a fallacy, and a 
dangerous one. Just follow the changes 
of the dollar price. In 1919, the dol- 
lar cost (in goods, which afford the 
only reliable measurement) $1.39; the 
following year, its price stood at $1.54; 
in 1922, it was 97c.; in 1930 only 86c.; 
now it is about 63c.; and only from 
1923 to 1925 was it really worth a dol- 
lar. One can change it around, of 
course, and say for instance: What we 
have today is the real dollar, and in 
1919 we actually had $2.21. But we 
would arrive at the same relative con- 
clusion. Tlte moral of this comparison 
of prices is obvious: not the dollar 
makes prices, but prices make the 
dollar. How, then, can a change in 
the gold content of the dollar affect 
prices? 

Prices—it is well to remember—tise 
for one reason only, namely demand 
for the goods as they are represented 
by prices. And the demand for goods, 
in turn, can have but two motives: 
either people can afford or like to buy 
goods, which is certainly not true today 
speaking of the large majority of the 
population of the United States, % 
people can afford to buy nothing but 
goods. This happens when the gover! 
ment starts printing money, when pe 
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ple—i consequence—lose every bit of 
confidence in money (which derives its 
worth but from the authority, integrity 
and ability of the government to re- 
deem it in intrinsic gold value) and 
turn to the only thing which has a 
value, namely goods such as gold, 
jewelry, precious rugs, furniture, food- 
stuffs, or goods-producing units, be 
that farms or factories. 

Looking at devaluation of the dollar 
in this light, it is hard to see how such 
attempt could ever get beyond the 
theoretical stage. But let us assume, 
if merely for the sake of argument, 
that the dollars will be devaluated and 
that the content of the dollar would be 
reduced from 26 to, say, 20 grains of 
fine gold. The first thing that would 
happen, would be a scramble for gold. 
It is worthwhile to recall that, in the 
deeper sense, gold is a symbol. In the 
popular opinion, it is the safeguard of 
the currency. If this safeguard were 
cut, people’s confidence in the currency 
would be undermined. The fact that 
this popular opinion of gold as the 
real protector of the currency, is thor- 
oughly wrong in the light of economic 
realities, has nothing to do with the 
popular belief as such. People believe 
in gold today just as much as they did 
three thousand years ago. It may be 
psychological, it may be pathological, 
but it is a fact, nevertheless. This 
would be the first consequence. 

The other two consequences refer 
to the real beneficiaries of devaluation: 
the exporters and foreign nations. The 
gold standard of the dollars is arrived 
at from a comparison with foreign cur- 
rencies on the basis of the content of 
gold. If this content were reduced, 
foreign exchange would be in a posi- 
tion to acquire the same number of dol- 
lars with a saving of 25 per cent, if 
this were the amount of devaluation. 
Clearly, the gain effected by devalua- 
tion would only be in the stable value 
of foreign currency, set against the 
declining value of the dollar. Ex- 
porters could buy their goods in cheap- 
ened dollars and, by selling them in 
foreign markets, would obtain stable 
pounds, or marks, or francs, worth 
about one-third more in devaluated 
dollars. The same would go for foreign 
nations if and when they made up their 
minds to pay their debts to Uncle Sam. 

Let this suffice to show that the de- 
valuation of the dollar is a fallacy. It 
would not relieve the debtors because 
it would not affect prices. It would 
not even save gold because of the 
anxiety of the people to get gold in 
an attempt to protect themselves 
against the devaluation of the cur- 
rency. The scheme is an illusion be- 
ae it presupposes a definite con- 
nection between gold and prices where 
there is none. 
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Rates Must Be Increased 
URTHER evidence of the immedi- 
ate need of compensation rate 
provided in the table 
showing workmen’s compensation re- 
sults for 1932 on page 34. Compensa- 
tion carriers continued throughout last 
year to struggle with the vicious prob- 
lem of substantially lowered premium 
volume and mounting losses. 

Inadequate rates, steady decreases in 
employment and payrolls, and bank- 
ruptecy of compensation policyholders 
contributed, in the main, to lessened 
premium volume. Mechanization of 
industry continued to increase the ac- 
cident hazard per man, as did the in- 
creased use of automobiles. The bank- 
ruptcy of compensation policyholders 
carries a double reaction for the car- 
riers, in that premiums are suddenly 
cut off, yet payments of benefits to in- 
jured employees continues. 

Of the thirty-one stock 
listed in the table, but one experienced 
a smaller loss ratio than 50 per cent, 
while three companies showed a loss 
ratio of more than 200 per cent. Seven 
companies experienced losses to pre- 
miums of more than 100 per cent. 

Considering, in addition to loss ex- 
penses, commissions, brokerage bureaus, 
etc., few, if any, companies writing this 
form of coverage, will show an under- 


increases is 


companies 


writing profit in 1932. 

For the year ending December 31, 
1931, stock companies writing work- 
men’s compensation insurance, suffered 
an underwriting loss in excess of $23,- 
500,000. For the year 1929-1930 there 
was an aggregate loss of $35,000,000 in 
the same class of business. Present in- 
dications are that the total underwrit- 
ing losses in the United States were 
approximately $30,000,000 last year. 

This situation can exist only for a 
very short time. It is now apparent 
more than ever that the burden placed 
upon compensation carriers by the 
liberalization of coverages and benefits 
has become insupportable, and relief in 
the form of increased rates is essential 
immediately. 


The N.A.I.A. Meeting 


ECISION of the National Associa- 
D tion of Insurance Agents to pust- 
pone indefinitely the mid-year meeting 
which was to have been held the week 
after next at Louisville is to be com- 


mended. The meeting is a very impor- 


tant one and it was anticipated that this 
year it would be of even more than us- 
ual importance because of a number of 


With the Editors 


problems to be considered and the ques- 
tions concerning which reports were to 
be made. It was anticipated that there 
would be a large attendance and even 
in the face of the disturbed business 
conditions, which culminated in the na- 
tional bank holiday last Saturday, the 
agents in Louisville had gone forward 
with enthusiasm to do their part to 
make the affair a most pleasant occa- 
sion for those who attended. 

It may be true that the cancellation 
of the meeting is unprecedented, as the 
statement asserts. But it is also true 
that conditions are unprecedented and 
that fact relieves the action taken by 
President Gandy, with the support of 
the executive committee of any adverse 
criticism. What happens to business 
during the next few weeks or months 
will settle the question whether or not 
a general meeting will be held before 
the annual meeting next fall. If one is 
held it is fair to assume that it will be 
in Louisville for the same reason which 
caused this city to be selected for the 
honor will still hold. 


The Thousand Dollar Standard 


N a recent discussion of minimum re- 

quirements the Western and South- 
ern Life Insurance Company urged its 
agents to establish the $2,500 policy 
as the common minimum standard in 
place of the $1,000 policy. It was 
pointed out that the $1,000 policy has 
a real economic value to the beneficiary 
only when it represents additional in- 
surance, but that unfortunately it hap- 
pens too often that the $1,000 is not 
additional insurance, because the rec- 
ords indicate that forty per cent of 
the company’s death claims, on adult 
male lives, are for less than $1,000. It 
is a matter of experience and general 





The National Spirit 
Pc. history tells us, takes 


panics and financial emergencies in 
her stride, and that stride has none 
of the characteristics of a shuffling 
gait. It gains in firmness and deter- 
mination in direct relation to the mag- 
nitude of the immediate crisis. At the 
moment it is refreshing and inspiring 
to observe the manner in which the 
country has discarded as its marching 
song “Happy Days Are Here Again" 
and is stepping out under "The Stars 
and Stripes Forever." And the contact 
men of the insurance business can and 
will do an important job during the 
big days ahead in spreading the fight- 
ing slogan of the day: "Keep Your 
Chin Up." 

















knowledge that the established “Thou- 
sand Dollar Standard” is a great help 
to undertakers and doctors and hos- 
pitals but of little practical benefit to 


the insured’s dependents. The $2,500 
standard, on the other hand, permits 
the payment of such obligations and 
still leaves a reserve for immediate liy- 
ing expenses. This amount is wel] 
within the means of the average wage 
earner and although agents are not 
likely to spurn even a $1,000 applica- 
tion under present conditions, the 
sooner the $2,500 minimum takes its 
place in the mind of the prospect and 
the selling talk of the agent, the better 
for all concerned. 

The Western and Southern pointed 
out rightly that whether a policy is 
for one or fifty thousand, it should be 
sold on the basis of what it will do— 
for a definite purpose. Policies of the 
higher denominations are so sold and 
are so bought but the $1,000 policy 
generally is sold in expediency and 
bought in a spirit of compromise. The 
entire procedure is decidely uncompli- 
mentary to the insured, unprofitable to 
the agent and of little practical benefit 
to the beneficiary. 


Facing the Wind 

HE “Woofus Bird” hates wind in 

its eyes and so it has adopted the 
novel, somewhat difficult, but apparent- 
ly comfortable, habit of flying back- 
ward, according to John A. Stevenson, 
vice-president of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. This manner 0! 
travel, of course, gives the “Woofus” 
little or no chance to see where it is 
going but it does enjoy a wonderful 
opportunity to view the places it has 
passed by. Mr. Stevenson was address 
ing a group of life insurance managers 
when he drew upon this bit of unnat- 
ural history and he suggested that a 
good portion of the field forces of this 
business is suffering from characteris 
tics similar to those that mark the 
“Woofus.” The performances of 1926 
29 are too intimately recalled in all 
their brilliance and _ glory; the 
doldrums o£ the thirties are productive 
of too much reminiscing which takes o 
the appearance of just plain moping 
and which leads to casual and unpre 
ductive sales effort. Salesmen of life 
insurance will have to take the wind ® 
their eyes, Mr. Stevenson avers, ané 
forget the years when a respectable 
volume of business could be writte 
from one interview a day. He urged 
a readjusted outlook and renewed it 
spiration. 
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¢ 
Time 
Weekly News Review 


Vice-president James G. Ferguson 
of the Continental Life Assurance 
Company of St. Louis, Mo., is ap- 
pointed general director of agencies 
for the company. 





The Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company announces that it is making 
arrangements for the transfer of its 
British business, mainly group con- 
tracts, to the Legal and General In- 
surance Company of Great Britain. 





Philip H. Mason, formerly general 
agent at Norfolk, Va., for the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life, becomes second 
vice-president in charge of produc- 
tion of the Union Life of Richmond, 
Va. 





Russell G. McBride, formerly with 
the Penn Mutual Life at Des Moines, 
is appointed superintendent of agents 
for the Mutual Old Line Life of Des 


Moines. 





The American Liberty Life of 
Fayetteville, Ark., is merged with the 
Liberty Life of Oklahoma City. 





A new mutual Life insurance com- 
pany to be known as the Piba Life 
of Glen Ridge, N. J., has filed in- 
corporation papers at Trenton with 
the New Jersey Insurance Depart- 
ment, 


E. Stuart Windsor is elected sec- 
retary of the Homestead Fire In- 
surance Company of Baltimore, suc- 
ceeding the late Charles M. Mar- 
tindale. 





Stockholders of the Seaboard Fire 
& Marine of New York approve the 
reduction of capital of the company 
from $1,000,000 to $500,000 to per- 
mit transfer of $500,000 to surplus. 





The Old Dominion Fire of Roanoke, 
Va., has been authorized by the State 
Corporation Commission to decrease 
its actually issued and outstanding 
capital stock from $500,000 to 
$250,000. 





James A. Mets is elected presi- 
dent of the Pabonia Fire of Jersey 
City, N. J., succeeding the late James 
F. Pershing; R. L. Stevens becoming 
secretary of the company. 





George C. Holmberg, treasurer of 
the Northwestern National Life of 
Minneapolis, is elected to the board 
of directors of the Northwestern Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company of 
Minneapolis. 





Financial statement of Lloyds In- 
turance Company of America, as of 

ember 31, 1932, shows assets of 
$8,951,253, with capital and surplus 
of $1,000,000 each. 
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SOFT DAYS FOR THE ADJUSTER 











SOUNDINGS 


By ROBERT WADE SHEEHAN 




















HE alpha and omega of the banking 

business is confidence. That is something 

that every schoolboy is supposed to know. 
But something every banker does not know is 
what elements contribute to the maintenance 
or lack of confidence. 


The vast majority of banks in this country 
were and are sound although many accurate 
criticisms can be levelled at some aspects of 
the system. Ignorance of banking principles 
on the part of the great mass of the people 
was responsible for the banking crisis in 
whose midst we are. Ignorance of what is 
loosely termed “psychology” on the part of 
banking, business and political leaders is, in 
turn, responsible for the misapprehensions 
of those people. 


Recent developments have shown that 
thousands of people who had bank accounts 
were unaware that a bank, if it is to per- 
form its function, can keep only a portion 
of its funds in cash. How many people, do 
you suppose, know that all the money in the 
country is less than one-fourth the total bank 
deposits? 


The common conception of a banker is a 
man who is tight-lipped and cold. I suspect 
that many bankers grew to like this picture 
and did what they could to foster the myth. 
So they refused to tell their story and de- 
clined to run with the crowd. 


What are the elements of confidence? I 
venture to say that they are knowledge and 
affection. There’s a lesson here for insurance. 
Let’s keep our business human and under- 
standable. 
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Tide 


Current Economic Trends 


President Roosevelt issues procla- 
mation declaring a holiday for every 
bank in the United States until Fri- 
day, March 10, the edict forbidding 
the hoarding, export or earmarking 
of coin, bullion or currency during 
that four-day respite under penalty 
of $10,000 fine or a maximum prison 
sentence of ten years. 


—_———— 


United States Treasury and Federal 
Reserve officials deliberate upon a 
plan to issue a form of national 
scrip to facilitate commercial inter- 
course between the Clearing House 
districts which are expected to issue 
local scrip. 





Both houses of Congress are called 
upon to meet in extra session Thurs- 
day and leaders believe that it will 
be possible to rush emergency bank- 
ing legislation through the House and 
the Senate in a single day. 





Composite average of 70 industrial 
stocks on the New York Stock Ex- 
change, according to the New York 
Herald Tribune, closed Monday at 
105.26 and closed Friday, March 3, 
at 106.46. 





Composite average of 30 rails 
closed Monday at 21.08 and closed 
Friday at 22.22. 

Composite average of 30 bonds on 
the New York Stock Exchange closed 
Monday at 72.71 and closed Friday 
at 71.21. 





Announcement was made Monday 
that the New York Stock Exchange 
will remain closed until further no- 
tice, the Governors having suspended 
the authority of all officials and 
vested absolute powers over the Ex- 
change and its members in a com- 
mittee of seven. 





Production of steel ingots in the 
United States totaled 1,065,080 tons 
in February, compared with 1,006,297 
in January, although there were two 
less working days in the month, ac- 
cording to the report of the Amer- 
ican lron and Steel Institute. 





Chicago wheat last week saw 
heavy buying orders from the East 
toward the end of the week without 
apparent reason. The Board of 
Trade directors voted Monday of this 
week to close all cash grain markets 
after Tuesday's session. 





Cotton futures last week fluctuated 
over a range of 33 to 41 points, de- 
veloping a definite upward trend 
toward the end of the week and clos- 
ing 36 to 37 points above closing 
prices as of February 25. 





Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended February 25 were 459,- 
079 cars, a decrease of 55,311 below 
the preceding week and 76,419 below 
the corresponding week in 1932. 
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Stop Selling Policies; 
Sell Security 


Subrogation, Waiver, Estopage “Acts of 
God” and Certain Other Phrases May Be 
All Greek to a Prospect But When Trans- 
lated Into His Own Language So That 
They Mean Security He Will Be Interested 


By ELMER MILLER, JR, 


EING | slightly optimistic 
than usual, perhaps for the sake 
of this article, we advance the 
prediction that more insurance will be 
sold when and if we stop trying to sell 
policies and instead sell what policies 


more 


represent—security. 

We venture into prophecy with no 
better qualification than that we have 
just bought a suit of clothes we couldn’t 
afford. This to our eyes has taken on 
the proportions of a major sporting 
event worth 72-point headlines and the 
combined talents of Messrs. MacNa- 
mee and Husing. For all our finely- 
tempered sales-resistance we snapped 
under pressure, and aided and abetted 
by the bland tongue of a salesman who 
knows his style appeal, succumbed to 
our desire to look like Edward of Wales 
or Ronald Coleman. The utter impos- 
sibility of such a thing occurred to us 
but by that time we were under a spell 
and didn’t care what happened. It’s 
irrelevant, anyhow. The point is that 
that salesman didn’t sell us a suit of 
clothes, but the things a new suit rep- 
resented—style, a sense of well-being. 
We’re still mad at him. 

On the other hand, we have resisted 
the assaults of other salesmen without 
the slightest effort. One was a radio 
vendor. He chattered for 15 minutes 
about electrostatic capacity, frequency, 
rectifying, superheterodynes and what 
bums his competitors were without giv- 
ing us much idea as to whether the set 
would reproduce music or not. We 
scouted around on our own hook, found 
a set that had a good tone and bought it. 

Word got out that a friend of ours 
was in the market for an electric re- 
frigerator. The boys descended on the 
poor woman in droves. They promptly 
set her head spinning with tall talk 
about the number of brushes in the 


motor (or maybe the motor didn’t have 






brushes), armature windings, coils, 
condensers, induction, seduction, every- 
thing but what she wanted to know. 
Then a smart young man, who knew 
not only his product but his women, 
told her that his machine preserved 
foods so well that she could even put 
fish and salad in the ice compartment 
without contaminating the salad, that 
there was a box in which vegetables 
would keep indefinitely, that there was 
a convenient rack for eggs, that it was 
easy to keep clean and practically 
silent in operation. In simple, non- 
technical language, he told her the why 
of all this and walked out with the 
order. 

We suspect that many an insurance 
agent has either forgotten or failed to 
see the importance of selling the ben- 
efits of insurance rather than an im- 
portant looking document. Well-mean- 
ing, hard-working, well informed on 
his policy contracts, he either overlooks 
the fact or doesn’t know that talk 
about subrogation, waiver and estop- 
pels, “acts of God” and all the other 
things dear to the hearts of insurance 
men is so much Greek to most of his 
prospects, that to get them even mildly 
interested, he must talk to them not in 
the strange terms of his business, but 
in their own language. 

Life insurance companies have 
learned this to their great benefit. It’s 
been a long time since a life insurance 
salesman has disturbed us with talk 
about “death benefits,” “now, when you 
die... .” ete. Our selfish interests are 
appealed to: the desire to be indepen- 
dent later in life, to save, to having 
something to fall back on if we are 
clipped by a passing car. Never a 
word about our “passing.” How in- 
tent that branch of the insurance busi- 
ness is on ridding prospects’ minds of 
unpleasant associations and implanting 








Elmer Miller, Jr. 


instead the thought of safety and se- 
curity, is evident in an article appear- 
ing in CLAS, house organ of the Cen- 
tral Life Assurance Society, Des 
Moines. The piece is called “Words 
Make a Difference.” It is addressed to 
life insurance salesmen, but the idea 
is applicable to fire and casualty sales- 
men as well. Says the writer: 

“Do you say ‘Application’ or ‘Let’s 
see if you are a good enough man to 
get this contract’? ‘Beneficiary’ or 
‘Your wife, your son, your daughter’? 
‘Disability’ or ‘When your earning 
power dies’? ‘Monthly Income’ or ‘The 
continuation of a part of your salary 
to your family’? ‘Insurance needs’ or 
‘The economic suffering that will fol- 
low your death’? [one we missed] 
‘Policy’ or ‘The contract which obli- 
gates a great financial institution to 
complete your financial affairs’? ‘Pro- 
tection’ or ‘The company carries the 
risk’? ‘Cost’ or ‘The savings deposit’? 
‘Endowment’ or ‘When the money 
comes back to you’? ‘Old age’ or ‘The 
day you would like to stop work’?” 

We hold no brief for the tactics of 
certain good - morning - sir - have-you- 
provided - for - the - wife - and - kiddies 
brethren who attempt to shanghai sig- 
natures onto the dotted line with pink 
promises, but let it be said for them 
that they have not forgotten that the 
function of insurance is to insure. They 
know that by selling the use of a thing 
the sale will take care of itself. Ye 
some agents ignore insurance’s strong- 
est, in fact, only appeal, deny in ef- 
fect that it has anything to do with 
one’s health, peace of mind and hap 
piness. The greater pity then that 


this appeal should be overlooked when 
the American public, just home from 
a beautiful sleigh ride, is receptive © 
any suggestion for warming its nipped 
fingers. 
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A Fire and Casualty Agent at Work 


“Judging an Agency Today” 


By CLAYTON G. HALE 


N “the great heyday” of a few 
years ago business houses were 
judged to an appreciable extent 

by the elaborateness of their fur- 
nishings. This coupled with spec- 
tacular operations was evidence 
beyond dispute of able manage- 
ment and deserved success. 

How times have changed! Elab- 
orate appointments are viewed 
almost with suspicion by others 
in the same business, and with 
resentment by those patronizing 
that business. The spectacular 
operations became congealed 
somewhere along the line, and 
are not even sought. We reappraise in terms of 
stability and solidarity and age and find these 
elements worthy of respect and confidence. 

We shall have another great heyday which, in 
accordance with the tradition of this country, 
probably will surpass any of the previous ones; 
and following it there will be another great day of 
reckoning and it too may exceed in extent the pres- 
ent depression, and it will behoove resident agents 
to bear this well in mind in selecting their com- 
pany representation. 

The disappearance of the glamor of fine fixtures 
in the eyes of the buying public is clearly evidenced 
in the case of a retail merchant who tells me he is 





seriously considering taking up the deep carpeting 
which covers the floors of his establishment, be- 
cause of the sour remarks his customers are pass- 
ing him about the poor taste of such luxuries under 
present conditions. Possibly we ought to adopt 
the example of one of my customers who spends 
his days tramping the streets in old clothes gather- 
ing rags and iron; returns to his junk yard in late 
afternoon; drives a battered Chevrolet coupe to 
a fine home in a good section of the city; shaves 
and changes his clothes; and after dinner takes out 
the new Lincoln sedan and goes to collect his rents! 

Speaking seriously, it is in times like these we 
find real meaning in the expression “an agency is 
known by the companies it keeps,” and in recently 
studying the fire company representation of an 
agency which dates from the previous century I 
observed the ages of its six fire companies to be 
as follows: 62, 65, 79, 84, 123, and 125 years. 
Rather a seasoned lot! They have seen a lot of 
history—wars, panics and conflagrations; and to- 
day every one of the six is paying its conservative 
dividend and calmly meeting the exigencies of 
these times, becoming further mellowed and still 
more firmly established by this additional experi- 
ence. Such representation is in itself some ground 
for confidence in the agency, and the buying public, 
especially the important part of the buying public, 
is concerning itself with just such matters as this 
in determining its patronage. 








Early Returns of Casualty and Miscellaneous 


Companies for the Year Ending Dec. 31, 1932 




















NAME AND LOCATION | | . Total 
| Capital | Admitted Net 
| Paid-up | Assets | Surplus 
$ $ | s 
American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, Md 1,000,000} 1,735,459 360,212 
American ( ‘asualty Co., Reading, Pa........ -..| 1,000,000] 3,224,022} 175, 608 
Arrow Mut. Liability Ins. Co., Watertown, Mass.... .| ; 403,224. 137,666) 
Associated Indemnity Corp., San Francisco, Calif | §00,000| 4,233,413) 952, 686 
Men’s Assur. Co. of Amer., Kansas City, Mo.| 500,000} 9,435,962 448, 126 
Central West Casualty Co., Detroit, Mich ‘ ; 1,000,000) 3,350,174 327,002 
Consolidated Taxpayers Mut. Ins. Co., Brooklyn, N.Y.| 352,358 94,041 
Fidelity and Deposit Co. of Maryland, Baltimore, Md.| 2,400,000} 19,981,221) 2,453,495 
Frankenmuth Mut. Auto Owners Ins., Frank’th, Mich. fe 113, 893 90, 695 
Glens Falls Indemnity Co., Glens Falls, N. Y.. . 1,000,000, 8,148,235 600, 000 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity Co., Hartford, Conn.| 3,000,000) 44,556,611} 5,901,146 
The Hartford Steam Boiler Insp. & Ins., Hartford, Conn.| 3,000,000} 19,514,637] 4,693,533 
Home Plate Glass Ins.City of Washington, Wash, D.C. 30,000 92,185 55, 802 
Ineome Indemnity Co., Boston, Mass........ 100,000 354, 123 63 , 063 
Inter-Ins. Exch. Auto Club of So.Cal.,LosAngeles,Cal.|......... 6,268,641) 4,665,621 
lowa Mutua! Casualty Assn., De Witt, Iowa. ..... ise 113, 126 31,844 
lowa Mutual Tornado Ins. Assn., Des Moines, Iowa posal 1,569,019) 1,562,791 
Lneoln Life and Acc. Ins. Co., Oklahoma City, Okla 57,240 74,436 5,942 
Cc — Mut. Auto Ins. Co , Edwadsville, Til.| . Pe 144, 693 107 , 084) 
Massachusetts Indemnity Ins. Co., Boston Mass... . . 100,000 549, 292 253,365 
husetts Protective Assn., Inc., Worcester, Mass.| 1,000,000 8,319,093 960, 469) 
Mercer Casualty Co., Celina, Ohio . ; 250,000} 1,077,556} 159,777) 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. (Acc. Branch), New York City|......... 3,769,372,425/240, 811, 739) 
National Fire Insurance Exch., St. Louis, Mo........).......... 120,185) | 97.520) 
National Indemnity Exch., St. Louis, Mo...... 186, 557 123,044 
National Mutual Insurance Co., Celina, Ohio 397,845 185, 277 
New Amsterdam Casualty Co., New York City......| 4,500,000] 23,815,377] 1,500,000 
Norwich Union Indemnity Co., New York ee 500,000} 4,499,323 480, 800 
Pan-Amer. Life Ins. Co. (Acc. Breh.), New Orleans, La.| 1,000,000 38,801| 1,289, 009) 
5 Life Ins. Co. (Acc. Branch), Pittsburgh, Pa .|*1,000, 000) *77,851, 169) *3, 500,086) . 
Se. Dakota Employers Protect. Assn., Sioux Falls, S. D.|. . : 181,678 102, 882 
Sate Automobile Mutual Ins. Co., Columbus, Ohio. . | ....| 2,741,871 750, 000 
_Uted Casualty Co., Westfield, Mass. a 100, 000) 201, 292) 42,005 
=aited States Mut. Liability Ins. Co., Quincy, Mass. le ae 553, 867) 235,774 
vuited States Plate Glass Ins. Co., Philadelphia, Pa... 100, 000! 254, 559) 129, 278 
et Accident Insurance Co., Rutland, Vt.......| 10,000 29, 805 11,794 
Seonsin National Life Ins. Co.......... ; . 432,785) 


*400, 000) 6, 962, 208) 











Losses | 
Voluntary | | Paid Dividends | Dividends 
and Net (Including| Paid to | Paid to |Expense of} Total 
Special | Premiums Tota Adjustment} Policy- Stock- Manage- | Disburse- 
Reserves | Written Income | Expense) | holders holders ment ments 
$ $ $ Si @ Ff Sf co 8 
375, 247 | 409,715 Te | 345,076 566, 926 
| 1,485,908) 1,784,783) 1,247,663 | 50,000; 663,867) 2,014,575 
59,344) 112,998} 129,846] 71,526 41,505 | 13,355 156, 806 
242,121| 2,870,353) 3,720,793) 2,312,637) 31,451) 970, 742| 3,483,237 
80,000) 2,793,373) 5, 647,518) 2,221,649) 2,004 | 875,022} 563,382 
’ 2,444,113) 2,556,822) 1,606,022) | 872,013) 2,664,782 
| 151,445 163, 758) 54, 164 117,677 119, 866 
15, 127, 726) 10, 253 , 824)15,301,023| 7,365,674)... , | 629,903! 5,503, 797/18, 007, 783 
23,197 39, 950) 43 , 057) 21,219) - 8,038 29,395 
802,333) 6,018,874) 7,557,558) 3 521, 802| 3,498, 817| 7,689,452 
4,000, 000/26, 173 , 608/29, 851,342)17,305, 159) | 120,000) 10, 495, 806|27, 920, 965 
3,727,111] 3,637,408 4,571,573) 785, 020) | §40,000 ‘ , 350, 038 
- | 10, 140) 15,421) 4,238 3,600 2,365 13,647 
191,060) 327,861) 403,127 257,518 149, 666 407, 184 
OF | 2,569, 233) 2,939, 161 1,378, 563| 505,714 1,136,218} 3,020,495 
52, 963) 128, 134) 149, 305 2 70,498 161,548 
_ 183,116 248,163} 159,498)... 164, 213 323,711 
4,642 246, 888 253,191 91,479 . 169,895) 262,790 
37, 609) 103,204) 110,508 79,612) | 15,177 94,789 
5,000) 445,881 467,916 270,974) 5,000! 226,796) 502,769 
527,733) 7,152,052) 7,520,668) 5,310,949 50,000) 2,469,268) 8,144,777 
253,186} 711,913 754,554 460, 800) j | 65, 983 828, 809 
43, 500, 000/13, 880, 625/13, 885, 597| 9,903, 652) 1,809, 652) 3, 154, 434/14, 867, 738 
vc vcstee.| 44,786] " 50,280) ' 2.680] ° 13,519) 12,543] | 69,107 
| 86, 405 96, 162 46, 656) 19, 069 24, 288 160,497 
212,588 183, 424) 231,192) 117,504) 37,063 | 19,060 248, 678 
1,544, 326/12, 546, 781/14, 944, 482) 9,488,797 | 675,000) 4,967,844/16, 274,779 
508, 264) 2,587,058) 3,039,929) 1,924,606)... 1,098,758) 3,311,320 
87,494) 51,554) 95, 461) 34, 826) 12, 228 70,713 
- | 505,752 *18,782,733| 302,518)... 292, 183)*15,411,812 
56,034 49,242 57, 680} 41,935 32,408 78,573 
321,544) 2, 150, 968) 2,237,453) 1,232, 824) 993,200) 2,226,024 
6,000} 186,296) 195,654) 100,877 Fe 112, 143 223 , 462 
261,727 163 , 633 198,287} 211,067 283,619 11,095 595, 797 
33,910 46,069) 11,142 | 8,000 23, 106) 42,542 
39, 104 39, 982) 16,081). . a 21,458 39,068 
135, 603 141, 447) 77,771) | a ! 85,860) 163,340 








‘Includes Life Dept. Figures. a—Dividends Paid by Life Dept. 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Opportunity for General 
Agents means a chance to 
make a good living now and 
build for a future that will 
be secured. 





















Our General Agent’s con- 
tract offers this opportunity. 


We especially invite cor- 
| respondence with experi- 
| enced life men in the follow- 
| ing territory — Western 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michi- 
gan and Indiana. 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 North Broad Street 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








A Good Company to Represent 
Represent A Good Company 


THE COLONIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


—OF AMERICA— 
HOME OFFICE-JERSEY CITY-NEW JERSEY 


New Jersey OPERATING 
New York IN 


Pennsylvania 
Connecticut 


Incorporated 1897 
Under New Jersey Laws 


Industrial Policies from Birth to Age Sixty 
Ordinary Policies from Age Ten to Age Sixty 


The Man of Ability Has 
A Chance With the Colonial 























for progressive agents... 








Monthly Premiums! 


Agents, profiting by the 
exceptional money-making 
opportunities of our Golden 
Rule Contract,now may place 
Monthly Premium Policies, as 
well as those on the Annual, 
Semi-Annual or Quarterly 
basis. 

A Monthly Premium De- 
positing Plan is certain to be 
popular in times like these. 





COLUMBUS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Columbus, Ohio 


Life The Spirit 
Underwriting of Life 
Efficiency Underwriting 
by Walter Claf by Walter Claff 


Repeatedly described as 
the best beginners text 
available on life insur- 
ance salesmanship. Nu- 
merous subtle ways of at- 
tracting the prospect’s 
attention and beguiling 
methods of approach are 
outlined, followed by 
many ingenious closing 
suggestions. Selling ade- 
quate coverage is stressed 
with definite examples to 
show how the salesman 
may lead the prospect to 
discover the extent of his 
own needs. 


Price $1.00 


12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 





In this book, a sequel 
to Life Underwriting 
Efficiency, the author em- 
phasizes the importance 
of physical appearance 
and mental attitude. This 
book is not only a 
inspirational to both 
new and the a B 
salesman but also offers 
many new and effective 
sales methods. One Gen- 
eral Agent says it is “the 
best sales book for both 
new and old men I have 
read in my 26 years in the 
business.”’ 


Price $1.00 
12 copies, $10; 
25 copies, $20. 








C. L. U. DEGREE QUESTIONS & ANSWERS 


covering the 198 2 ?—_— are Ly in a 


booklet titled “CO. L. U. 
and Answers to the p82 Examination."’ 
education in itself, whether or not you are study- 
ing for the C. L. U. designation. 


Questions Price $1.00 


A 
. 12 copies, $10. 


—, 




















ORDER TODAY FROM 


THE INSURANCE FIELD 


P. O. Box 1164 


LOUISVILLE, - 


KENTUCKY 


— 
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HE first view of the home office 

buildings of the Maryland Casu- 

alty Company is likely to give a 
stranger the impression that he is ap- 
proaching a college campus, for he sees 
a distinctive group of five buildings lo- 
cated on spacious and attractive 
grounds. 

As the visitor nears the Administra- 
tion Building, he will observe a formal 
and dignified entrance which opens into 
an imposing rotunda. 

Aside from the impressiveness of the 
buildings, the visitor immediately be- 
comes aware of a friendly atmosphere; 
doubtlessly created by the management, 
personnel, location and surroundings. 

Shortly after the war, the Maryland 
Casualty Company was faced with the 
necessity for finding larger quarters. 
Further addition to the building they 
then occupied was impossible. It was 
therefore necessary either to take space 
adjoining the home office building, at a 
heavy cost, or to seek an entirely new 
site. The company could have done the 
conventional thing and located in the 
business section, but it elected to start 
out on an entirely new basis. An old 
farm of approximately 25 acres, situ- 
ated over four miles from the business 
center and adjoining the exclusive Ro- 
land Park-Guilford section and the 
Johns Hopkins campus, was purchased. 

In getting away from the downtown 
area the idea was to obtain better sur- 
roundings, escape from overcrowded 
conditions, avoid the recurring space 
problem, and to minister to the welfare, 
comfort and convenience of the com- 
pany’s employes in the largest possible 
measure consistent with reasonable 
business consideration. 

There can be no doubt that these ob- 
jectives have been attained. The en- 
vironment is delightful. Planned by 
Olmstead Brothers, the noted landscape 
designers, the grounds and shrubbery 
have developed into a charming scene 
for both employes and the public. 
There is ample working space, and the 
gtounds are extensive, containing ten- 
nis courts and a baseball diamond. Get- 
ting away from the noise, congestion 
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and dust of downtown has improved the 
physical condition of the employes. It 
has increased their efficiency, and has 
to a great extent, if not entirely, elim- 
inated the well-known afternoon fa- 
tigue period. 

The irregular contour of the land on 
which the home office buildings are lo- 
cated has permitted the landscape de- 
signers to lay out a most pleasing ar- 
rangement of winding walks, drive- 
ways, terraces, fountains, pools, courts 
and grass plots. 

The architecture of the five buildings 
composing the home office group is 
modern classic. The chief material 
used is red brick, which adds a rich 
color, while stone and ornamental terra 
cotta add to the effectiveness of the 
lines. 

The buildings have been grouped 
with the administration building, which 
is really three structures in one, in the 





form of the letter H, in the centre. 
The main building is 140 feet from the 
street. This building consists of three 
stories and a basement, with two paral- 
lel wings which are each 320 feet long 
and 60 feet wide. 

In the lobby of the Administration 
Building there is an artistic marble and 
bronze fountain. The bronze center- 
piece is the Boy and the Dolphins; dol- 
phins sport in the waves which form 
the base of the fountain and-kneeling 
is the figure of a boy playfully holding 
aloft a dolphin. 

The large Club House, 160 feet wide 
and 80 feet long, is located east of the 
Administration Building. It contains 
an auditorium, seating about 1300. It 
is fully equipped with a stage and a 
large Austin concert and echo pipe or- 
gan, and is a popular mecca on Sunday 
afternoons when, each season from the 
first Sunday in November until the sec- 
ond Sunday in May, a series of musical 
recitals are given. Prominent organ- 
ists, bands, orchestras, choruses, instru- 
mental and vocal soloists appear in 
these concerts. 

Recreation rooms for men and women 
are provided in the Club House. Among 
them is a large and attractive dance 
floor. Four bedrooms, each with a pri- 
vate bath, are located in the Club 
House for the use of field men. A cafe- 
teria with a seating capacity of over 
500 is maintained in the basement. 

The industrial group, including a 
garage and laundry, print shop and 
power plant, is located to the west of 
the Administration Building. 

Westminster chimes in the tower of 
the principal unit announce the quarter 
hours by day, and flashing red lights 
give the time by night. The lights ra- 
diate from a copper beacon lantern that 
caps the tower. The beacon, except for 


its quarterly hour red flashes, sends 
forth a steady white light that is vis- 
ible 20 miles away. 

As the visitor leaves the ground;, the 
chimes seem to echo the friendliness so 
noticeable in the Maryland Casualty 
home office. 
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* NEW RATES 


— 


* NEW DIVIDEND SCALE »& 





— 


THE LATEST AUTHENTIC COST DATA 


Do you know that between 40 and 50 of the 
leading companies have changed their rates 
... that 90% of the participating companies 


have altered dividend scales? 


Are you still talking 1932 rates and costs? Obvi- 


ously not. Neither are your contemporaries. 
Every 1932 comparative rate book is obsolete. 
You'll need, as never before, the new 1933 LIFE 
AGENTS BRIEF. 


You can’t talk true comparative benefits, costs and 
coverage unless you have the latest authentic data. 
And that’s just what the BRIEF gives you—and in 
the most usable form. 


It is the only book arranged under subject head- 
ings, so that comparative points can be stressed 
immediately, and to the exclusion of other irrele- 
vant subjects. It brings out selling points that 
otherwise might be missed; and it eliminates time 
wasted thumbing through pages searching out com- 
parable points while the prospect is cooling off. 


SPECIAL NEW FEATURES THIS YEAR include: 
Annuity Rates and a synopsis of principal annuity 
contracts; Single Premium Rates for ordinary and 
20 year endowments, and single premium divi- 
dends; Disability Rates; and Waiver of Premium 


Rates. 


List Price $2. Ask for special com- 
pany club rates. 








Contents of the Brief 
PREMIUM RATES — Participating 


and non-participating for ages 15 to 
65. 

SPECIAL LEADING CONTRACTS 
—Family Income, Modified Life, Con- 
vertible, etc. 

SURRENDER VALUES—Ages 15 to 
65. 

ANNUAL DIVIDENDS PAID IN 
1933 — Showing Yearly Cost and 
Average Net Cost. 

DIVIDEND HISTORIES — For 10, 
15 and 20 year periods. 
DIVIDENDS ON TERM POLICIES. 
DIVIDENDS ON FULLY PAID 
POLICIES. 

WHEN POLICIES BECOME PAID 
UP and mature as an endowment 
when dividends are allowed to accu- 
mulate at interest. 

SINGLE PREMIUMS—For ordinary 
and 20 year endowment; and SIN- 
GLE PREMIUM DIVIDENDS. 
NET PREMIUMS AND RESERVES 
—On 3% and 314% basis for ordi- 
nary, 20 pay, and 20 year endow- 
ments. 

ANNUITY RATES AND ANNUITY 
CONTRACT SYNOPSIS. 

WAIVER OF PREMIUM RATES. 
DISABILITY RATES. 
INDUSTRIAL, INFANTILE AND 
INTERMEDIARY RATES. 








THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


N. W. Cor. 56th & Chestnut Sts. 
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LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
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* 


NEW NET COSTS 


* NEW POLICY FORMS * 





UP-TO-THE-MINUTE POLICY DATA 


Are you familiar with the many New Policy 


Forms and Provisions . . . With the new 


Annuity Contracts and Annuity Provisions 


now being offered? 











, PA. 





Contents of Handy 
Guide 


POLICIES, SUPPLEMENTARY 
CONTRACTS AND APPLICA- 
TIONS. 


SPECIAL FORMS OF TNSURANCE 
Such as Income, Joint Life, Modi- 
fied Life, Preferred Risk, Term, etc. 


ANNUITIES — Contracts and Rates 


of leading companies. 


PREMIUM RATES — On endow- 
ments; special contracts; industrial 
insurance; infantile, life and endow- 
ment; ordinary life; single premi- 
ums; term; whole life; etc. 


DIVIDEND SCALES FOR 1933. 
ACTUAL DIVIDEND HISTORIES 


—On issues of 15 and 20 years ago. 


RESERVES—Containing Net Premi- 
ums and Reserve Values on American 
Experience, 3% and 344%; Full 
Year Preliminary Term, 35 and 
314%; Modified Preliminary Term 
Ordinary Life Basis, 3% and 344%, 
and Illinois Standard, 3% and 344%, 
New Jersey Standard 344% Select 
and Ultimate; also Miscellaneous 
Mortality and Monetary Tables. 








Current conditions have brought many changes in 
life insurance coverages. Do you know your com- 
parative position in every case that you handle? 
Are you able to take advantage of all your op- 


portunities in a competitive situation? 


You'll need a copy of the HANDY GUIDE to keep 
you fully abreast of the many changes that are tak- 
ing place. It gives you in one compact reference 
book the exact wording of leading special and 
standard contracts, together with necessary rate, 
surrender value, dividend, reserves and other in- 


formation. 


SPECIAL NEW FEATURES THIS YEAR include: 
Annuity Contracts and Rates of about 25 com- 
panies; Reserves extended to age 70; Disability 
Clause revisions; Suicide Clause increases; Actual 
Dividend Histories; and the introduction of many 


New Policy Forms. 


List Price $4 (plain), $4.35 (thumb 
indexed). With three supplements, 
‘$1 additional. Ask for special com- 
pany club rates. 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


51 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 








88th ANNUAL STATEMENT » DECEMBER 31, 1932 














A Mutual Organization, 
Founded in 1845 


Incorporated under the Laws of 
the State of New York 


. 
BOARD of DIRECTORS 


December 31, 1932 





JOHN EB. ANDRUS 
Manufacturer, Arlington Chemical 
Company 

NATHANIEL FP. AYER 
y peaearer Cabot Manefacturing Company 
f eztues ) 


CORNELIUS N. BLISS 
Chairmen of the Board, 
Bliss, Fabyan & Company 


HENRY BRUERE 
"resident, 

Bowery Savings Bank 
MORTIMER N. BUCKNER 

Chairman of the Board, 

New York Trust Company 


THOMAS A. BUCKNER 


President 
NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 
President, Columbia Universetty 


CHARLES A. CANNON 


President, Cannon Mille Company 


*CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Pormer President of the United State. 


GEORGE B. CORTELYOU 
President, Consolidated Gas Company 


WILLIAM H. DANFORTH 
Chairman of the Board, Relston-Purina 
Company 


JAMES G. HARBORD 
Chairman of the Board, Radio Corpora- 
tion of America 


CHARLES D. HILLES 
\. Y. State Manager, 
Employers’ Liability Assurance Corp 


HALE HOLDEN 
Cheirman of the Board, Southern Pacific 
Company 


CHARLES EVANS HUGHES, Jr. 
Heghes, Schurman 4 Dwight 


ALBA B. JOHNSON 


Retwed 


PERCY H. JOHNSTON 
President, Chemical Bank 4 Trust 
Company 


WILLARD V. KING 
Retired 
GERRISH H. MILLIKEN 
Deering, Milliken 4 Compony 
FRANK PRESBREY 


Chairmen of the Board, 
Pronk Presbrey Company 


GEORGE M. REYNOLDS 
Chairmen of the Board, Continental 
ilineots Bonk 4 Trust Company 


J. BARSTOW SMULL 
Vice-President, J. H. Winchester 4 
Company 


JESSE ISIDOR STRAUS 
President, R. H. Moey 4 Company, Ine 


RIDLEY WATTS 


Director, Chemical Bank 4 Trast 
Company 


*Died January 5, 1933 


Elected January 11, 1938: 


ROBERT EB. DOWLING 
President, Olty Inecsting Os. 





To the Policy-holders and the Public: — 


During the year 1932 the New York Life Insurance Company paid to its living 
policy-holders and to the beneficiaries of those who died, the sum of 


$255,200, 187.69 


It met every obligation from its current cash income, made new investments 


during the year amounting to 


$46,623,111.32 


and closed the year with a larger amount of cash in bank than at any other year- 


end in its history. 
The assets of the Company amount to 


$1,974,076,041.43 
The total liabilities of the Company amount to 
$1,860, 106,133.54 


included in which are policy reserves calculated upon the most conservative basis 
used by Life Insurance companies; a provisional apportionment of $52,059,288 
for 1933 dividends to policy-holders, and a special reserve, not required by law, 


of $36,630,709.74 


Its unassigned funds (surplus) over all liabilities amount to 
$113,969,907.89 

New paid for insurance effected during 1932 amounts to over 

$521,000,000 

At the close of 1932 the Company had outstanding insurance in force of over 
$7,300,000,000 

The total income of the Company during the year was 
$407,235,904.31 


The following table shows the assets of the Company under various headings 


and the percentage of each to the total: 


Per Cent to 





Description of Investment Asset Value Total Assets 
Cash on Hand or in Bank ... .- $27,697,604.76 1.40 
United States Government Bonds 56,009,519.74 2.84 
State, County and Municipal Bonds 129,486,343.11 6.56 
Public Utility Bonds - Mr 147,550,734.61 7.47 
Industrial Bonds 19,187,336.03 97 
Railroad Bonds . o © «© co co ew t]6(8TG 87801243 19.09 
Canadian Bonds (Dominion, Province, City, 
"ora aa ae ae a ee ee 38,847,205.78 1.97 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
5 « &£ ep ss ee ° 4,987,377.90 25 
Other Foreign Bonds . ... . . 2,359,029.10 12 
Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks . “2 80,883,896.00 4.10 
Real Estate Owned (including Home Office) . 48,146,598.73 2.44 
First Mortgages on City Properties . . 529,478,296.81 26.82 
First Mortgages on Farms 22,451,275.96 1.14 
Pelley Geeme. « 2 0 we le 419,798,911.98 21.27 
Interest and Rents Due and Accrued 36,168,670.83 1.83 
Other Assets . . 34,145,227.67 1.73 
Total .$1,974,076,041.43 100. 


(in this statement, bonds not subject to amortization and all Preferred and 
Guaranteed stocks are valued on basis prescribed by the National Con- 


vention of Insurance Commissioners.) 


Dewar 2 fren 
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No Suspension of Death Claim 


Payments Van Schaick Assures 





New York Superintendent, Given Dictatorial Powers by Legislature, 
Says Life Companies Will Continue to Carry Out Primary 


Functions; Every Effort Made to Protect Policyholders 





Clothed by the legislature with un- 
usual dictatorial powers respecting in- 
surance, George S. Van _ Schaick, 
superintendent of insurance of the 
State of New York, had no announce- 
ment to make early this week as to 
what regulations may be promulgated 
by the department except to state un- 
qualifiedly that there is no intention on 
the part of the State Department of 
Insurance or any company under its 
jurisdiction to suspend or delay the 
payment of death claims and annuities. 

The Superintendent also advised that 
scrip issued under state or national 
authority or approval will be accepted 
for premiums or obligations to the com- 
panies. 

Previous to Superintendent Van 
Schaick’s announcement there was some 
speculation in the street concerning the 
possibility of a general moratorium on 
insurance payments. Some observers 
are predicting a temporary suspension 
of policy loans, except for purposes of 
premium payments, and cash _sur- 
renders. Mr. Van Schaick’s announce- 
ment on Tuesday did not discuss this 
angle. The complete text of Superin- 
tendent Van Schaick’s announcement, 
which was released to newspapers late 
Tuesday afternoon, is as follows: 

“The uprecedented public emergency 
is such that it was essential that some 
administrative official should be clothed 
with adequate power and authority 
to meet the emergency in the field of 
insurance. Through the cooperation of 
the Governor and the legislative lead- 
ers this power has been generously and 
promptly given to the Superintendent 
of Insurance. It will be exercised solely 
for public protection. 

“From time to time rules and regula- 
tions will be promulgated by the 
Superintendent of Insurance pursuant 
to the authority given. No annoucement 
can be made at this time as to such 
rules and regulations but since the ques- 
tion has been raised it may be stated 
unqualifiedly that there is no intention 


(Concluded on page 20) 
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Ill Conceived and Ill Timed 


Proposal 


The wisdom of a group of wel- 
fare workers who are backing a 
bill in the Massachusetts legisla- 
ture to establish cash surrender 
and loan values for industrial life 
policies after they have been in 
force for three years, will be 
questioned by anyone who has 
any appreciation of the functions 
of industrial insurance and the 
conditions surrounding _ policy- 
holders of that class. For years 
industrial insurance has been the 
last, and often the only, safe- 
guard of the small wage earner's 
family. Therefore, in this class 
of insurance, the life insurance 
companies have adopted the 
philosophy that it is their duty to 
protect the policyholder against 
himself and the provisions in the 
policies are aimed towards 
maintenance of the protection in 
the face of the constant tendency 
to lapse, to which industrial 
policyholders are subjected. 

Industrial policies are so small 
that it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that the beneficiaries re- 
ceive the full benefits of the 
policy. Establishing the early sur- 
render and loan values would 
destroy the most important fea- 
ture of iedaawial insurance, 
which is protection. It is obvious 
that the introduction of early 
cash values would necessitate 
higher premiums and lower insur- 
ance benefits, an eventuality 
which is directly opposed to prac- 
tical welfare aid. Industrial in- 
surance is designed primarily for 
a beneficiary in distress, and no 
matter what the present emer- 
gency is, it is not sound to offer 
a relief which must be paid for 
by subsequent suffering. 








Companies Carrying 


on During Moratoria 


Most Offices Writing and Ac- 
cepting Checks; Some Cash 
Transactions; Pending Develop- 
ments Awaited 


“Business as usual” was the sign 
hung out by the country’s insurance 
companies on Monday, the first full 
working day under the nation-wide 
banking moratorium, although many 
problems peculiar to insurance were 
puzzling executives. A calm acceptance 
of the unusual conditions and a disposi- 
tion to make the best of them charac- 
terized the attitude and conduct of a 
majority of the offices. 

A canvass of the important fire of- 
fices in New York City revealed that 
for the most part they are following 
the recommendation -f the National 
Board’s executive committee and are 
availing themselves of the privilege ac- 
corded them by the standard fire in- 
surance policy which decrees that a pe- 
riod of sixty days may elapse before 
payment of a reported loss is required. 

A number of casualty companies 
were accepting checks from brokers 
and agents and paying claims, as usual, 
by drafts, although some offices, finding 
that drafts were being returned unhon- 
ored by Federal Reserve banks, tem- 
porarily suspended the payment of 
claims. Most of the offices had some 
cash funds on hand which they were 
prepared to use for emergency or needy 
cases among their claimants. Insureds 
who had had previous dealings with 
the companies found them willing to 
extend credit. 

The life insurance companies were 
paying claims by check and accepting, 
in turn, premium payments by check, 
though in some instances the latter were 
recognized with provisional receipts. 
Several companies extended the normal 
grace period of thirty days, and a gen- 
eral policy of leniency was followed 
in the matter of lapsations. All the of- 
fices were prepared to make partial or 
full cash payments for needy cases. 
Small claims, particularly under indus- 
trial policies, are being paid in this 
manner. 

Respecting cash payments, it was 

(Concluded on page 20) 
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Riehle To Deliver 


Series of Addresses 

Theodore M. Riehle, associate man- 
ager, Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety, and 1st vice-president of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers will make a swing through the 
middle west on a speaking tour start- 
ing on March 13, and talking before 
the life underwriters associations in 
Omaha, Lincoln, Des Moines, Daven- 
port, Kansas City, St. Louis and 
Wheeling on successive days. 





Five Brothers Selling 


Union Central Policies 

William R. Harrison, Jr., has been 
appointed general agent for the Union 
Central Life Insurance Company of 
Cincinnati at Houston, Tex. Mr. Har- 
rison is one of five brothers connected 
with the Union Central Life. H. T. 
Harrison is general counsel for the 
company in Arkansas; Golloway C. 
Harrison is general agent at Seattle; 
James J. Harrison is general agent at 
Little Rock, and another brother, Ken- 
neth, is an agent in the same office. 
William R. Harrison, Jr., was formerly 
a home office supervisor with the Penn 
Mutual and a general agent for the 
Connecticut Mutual at Atlanta, 
Georgia. 


Yeomen Mutual Reveals 
Sound Financial Position 

Salient facts relating to the financial 
condition of the Yeomen Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are revealed in the financial 
statement as of Dec. 31, 1932, recently 
released by the company. Total 
admitted assets at the close of the year 
stood at $23,894,988. Contributing to 
the conservative investment position of 
the company were $14,076,999 of Fed- 
eral, State and Municipal bonds. These 
securities accounted for 59.5 per cent of 
total admitted assets. Real estate, in- 
cluding properties owned and operated 
by the company in Des Moines, was 
valued at $2,818,127. Mortgage loans 
on real estate were $1,199,533 and loans 
to policyholders at the close of the year 
amounted to $5,190,976. The Company 
had $58,396 in cash in banks and the 
home office. 

The largest single item among the 
liabilities, of course, was reserves on 
policies of $21,792,813. Policyholders 
were additionally secured by a sizable 
surplus of $1,398,833. Other miscel- 


laneous reserves were $333,906. 
The Yeomen Mutual Life Insurance 
Company was organized in 1897 as the 


Brotherhood of American Yeomen, but 
the name was changed to the Yeomen 
Mutual Life Insurance Company in 
May, 1932. The company has been 
operating on a legal reserve basis since 
1921. At the present time it has a 
premium volume of approximately $5,- 
000,000 annually. Since organization, 
the company has shown persistent prog- 
ress, and at the close of last year it 
had paid to beneficiaries and living 
policyholders over $64,000,000. In 1932 
alone, it paid out to beneficiaries and 


living policyholders over $4,000,000. 

The president is A. H. Hoffman. 
Fred P. Gilbert is vice-president, 
and George F. Wald, secretary. 





Undertaker Wants Cash 


“Widow Has Lapsed Policy—Under- 
taker Wants Cash.” Anything which 
could be added to this headline in the 
Supreme Liberty Guardian would be 
superfluous as a lesson in the advis- 
ability of life insurance. 











Twenty-third Annual Statement 


DECEMBER, 1932 


ad 


Fasurance Company of America 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


ASSETS 
Bonds, Government, Municipal and Railroad ........ $ 1,883,595.96 
Se CEE <cuchenccvasavatcdeneeneaweteun ee 139,774.61 
Pee Se ON cde cent caeesewssceiwes 9,910,450.73 
Policy Loans and Premium Notes ...............- 3,384,400.07 
Real Estate and Contracts for Deed ............... 1,692,310.27 
Premiums Due and Deferred ................-+:- 267,969.86 
ee SEE We ean ees vet hne nha we adware we aLe 280,223.73 
eee He ES. bhsk6d eee ennseens was $17,558,725.23 
LIABILITIES 
Reserve on All Policies in Force ................:. $15,014,466.96 
Death and Disability Claims Reported — Proofs Not 
RP re ee ne eee ere 95,046.95 
Accident and Health Claims Reported — Proofs Not 
I, a chs ht de ata neia ee ek ik ae Oe ak ew ae 19,135.52 
Death Claims Payable in Installments .............. 363,881.98 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance ............ 106,983.44 
Reserve for Taxes, Payable in 1933 ............... 58,913.29 
Commissions, Medical Fees and Other Items ........ 68,086.71 
Contingency Reserve .........esecee% $ 225,000.00 
CE MEE 4 cb nthe csieeineadeeeees 1,000,000.00 
Surplus and Unassigned Funds ........ 607,210.38 
Additional Surplus for Protection of Policyholders 1,832,210.38 
$17,558,725.23 
Assets Insurance in Force Reserve 


1932 $17,558,725.23 $86,145,133.00 $15,239,466.96 


Paid Policyholders and Beneficiaries Since Organization 
Over Ten and One-half Million Dollars 

















— 
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Nine Men Will Fall 
Before Firing Squad 


Some time before the New York Life 
Bulletin was superseded by the new 
agency publication, Nylic Review, it 
presented a most vivid picture of the 
mortality hazard and a compelling life 
insurance sales illustration in the fol- 


lowing : 
What Would You Do? 


“A thousand men stand side by side, 
in a straight line. A thousand soldiers 
face them, each with a rifle in his hand 
aimed at the thousand men. Nine hun- 
dred and ninety-one of these rifles are 
loaded with blank cartridges. Nine of 
the rifles are loaded with bullets. The 
men are all 35 years of age. They 
know that nine of their number will 
fall when the command to fire is given, 
but they know not who the nine will be. 
Comes a man who says: ‘I am a life 
insurance agent. I offer to each of you 
the opportunity to protect yourself 
against the certainty of death in the 
ratio of nine to one thousand.’ Every 
man of that thousand immediately 
steps forward and takes out life insur- 
ance.” 


The death rate 
35, according to 
Mortality, is 8.95. 


per 1,000 people at age 
the American Table of 





Prudential Leaders In 


Production for Year 

Superintendent A. M. Kemery, of the 
Columbus, O., No. 1 district, is the lead- 
ing superintendent in the Division in 
the matter of intermediate monthly pre- 
mium increase for 1933, while Super- 
intendent V. B. Fridley, of Canton, is 
the leading superintendent in ordinary 
net increase. 

Assistant Superintendent C. F. Lusch 
and Agent H. C. Ball, both of the 
Cleveland No. 1 district, are the leaders 
in their class in the matter of ordinary 
net issue so far this year. 





How Industrial Workers 
Figure as Prospects 
According to preliminary figures of 
the 1931 census of manufacturers made 
by the Department of Commerce to the 
Merchants Association of New York, 
it is shown that there are 18,337 facto- 
ries still in Manhattan. They employed 
an average of 266,045 workers during 
the year, who received wages totaling 
$404,943.849. The cost of the material, 
ete., was $1,333,009,321. To this value 
the manufacturer added $1,528,686,880, 
making the total value of the products 
manufactured $2,861,696,201. Of inter- 
&st to insurance agents in that commu- 
nity, particularly salesmen of life in- 
surance policies in the smaller brackets, 
which, of course, includes industrial in- 
surance, is the fact that over a quarter 
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of a million people out of some 1,867,- 
000 received during 1931 in Manhattan, 
an average of $1,500 a year. This 
means, of course, that there are almost 
as many more men receiving at least 
an equal wage as a result of these 
manufacturers and are equally good 
prospects for insurance. 


Union Central Maintains 


Dividend Rate for All Year 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Feb. 28— W. 
Howard Cox, president of The Union 
Central Life Insurance Company, an- 
nounces that the company’s dividend 
rate will be maintained throughout the 
year. Last October the Board of Direc- 
tors of the company voted a dividend 
increase averaging 36% per cent over 
the 1932 rate for the first five months 
of 1933. At the regular monthly meet- 
ing last week the directors voted to 
maintain the same rate for the re- 
mainder of the year. 





Joins Yeomen Mutual 
In Home Office Agency 
Appointment of Arthur J. Johnson, 


| 





Chicago life insurance field executive | 


and former Des Moines insurance man, 
to head the home office agency of the 
Yeomen Mutual Life 


Insurance Com- | 


pany, was announced here today by | 


President A. H. Hoffman. 

Mr. Johnson has moved to Des Moines 
with his family and assumed active 
charge of the new office this week. He 
became well known in Des Moines as 
assistant manager of the Des Moines 
office of the Travelers Insurance com- 


pany of Hartford. In 1925 he was trans- | 
ferred from Des Moines to Seattle to} 


take charge of production of group in- 
surance for the Travelers in the North- 
west, and continued in this capacity for 


four years. He was promoted to the | 


Chicago office as assistant manager in 
1929, and in 1931 was made agency 
manager for the Equitable Life of Iowa 
in Chicago. 

The new home office agency is being 


opened at 316 Liberty Building and will | 


cover a large part of Iowa. This is the 
first of the new permanent agency of- 
fices being opened throughout the 


country by the Yeomen Mutual Life, | 


according to recent announcement. 


Production of New Agents 


Vice-president L. Seton Lindsay of 


the New York Life reported at his com- | 


pany’s agency convention that new men 
during 1932 produced $57,000,000 of 
new business with almost $41,000,000 
from second-year men. 





AS | LIVE 


By Frank ELLInGcTon 


OME weeks ago I wrote a piece 
about Walter McClatchy, a man 
who directs one of the livest real estate 
organizations in Delaware County. Mr. 
McClatchy had sold me some fire in- 
surance, and having had no idea of 
buying any fire insurance at the mo- 
ment it was natural that I should have 
been impressed with his unique selling 
technique. His selling methods, I have 
since determined, are not new. They 
are as old as the hills. He talks to 
a lot of people and asks them to buy 
what he has to sell. As time goes by, I 
am becoming more and more convinced 
that such a program is essential to any 


salesman. 
= - - 


R. McCLATCHY was talking 
about the difficulties presented to 
every business man in the present emer- 
gency. To illustrate his theory of sell- 
ing, he told me something of his “arly 
years in business. His brother Frank 
owned a butcher’s shop which was op- 
erated on very close financial lines. 
When the meat was all sold out every- 
one gave three cheers. When there 
was something left over after the final 
customer left, Walter, the younger 
brother, pulled out a great big basket 
and said, “Pile it in.” He then went 
from door to door and told people that 
he had meat to sell. The moral is, he 
sold it. 
* * * 
AM inclined to believe in this theory 
of salesmanship. There are a num- 
ber of highly successful life under- 
writers who will tell you, along very 
practical lines, that you have to sell in- 
surance to people who are able to pay 
for it—to spend a lot of time and effort 
on selection of prospects—but who is 
the agent who can say today “Here is a 
man who has the money”? Even in nor- 
mal times this “cash diagnosis” is a 
most difficult art. 


” - ca 


b ged don’t have to go back to can- 
vassing for business, but you will 
have to go back to asking for it. Selec- 
tive prospecting is all right, but it is a 
sales error to allow some green-horn to 
come into your immediate territory and 
sell your chauffeur a five thousand 
twenty-year endowment. That, I have 
been led to believe, happened to one of 
the biggest writers in America. Ask 
people to buy it. All you have to lose 
is time. The winnings are limited only 
by ambition and enterprise. 
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Van Schaick's Announcement 
(Concluded from page 17) 


on the part of the State Department of 
Insurance or any company under its 
jurisdiction to suspend or delay the pay- 
ment of death claims. Section 70 of the 
Insurance Law provides that a cor- 
poration may be organized for the pur- 
pose of making insurance ‘(1) upon the 
lives or the health of persons and every 
insurance appertaining thereto, and to 
grant, purchase or dispose of annuities.’ 
The primary purpose therefore of a life 
is the payment of 
Life insur- 


insurance company 
death claims and annuities. 
ance companies will continue to carry 
out these primary functions. 

“The public may be assured that 
every proper effort will be used to pre- 
serve and protect the rights of policy- 
holders and to keep their contracts in 
force. The companies under the juris- 
diction of this Department have adopted 
a cooperative attitude in this respect. 
Scrip issued under State or national 
authority or, approval will be accepted 
for premiums or other obligations to the 
companies. The inconvenience and hard- 
ship in premium payments resulting by 
reason of the banking holiday will be 
minimized by reasonable latitude being 
extended where circumstances require 
+” 

That portion of the New York State 
Emergency Laws endowing the superin- 
tendent of insurance with unusual 
powers, reads in part as follows: 

“During the period of the emergency 

the superintendent of insurance 
shall have the power to suspend any 
provision of the insurance law in whole 
or in part. In addition to such powers 
and not in limitation thereof, he shall 
also have power during such period to 
make, rescind, alter and amend rules 
and regulations imposing any condition 
upon the conduct of the business of any 
insurer which may be necessary or de- 
sirable to maintain sound methods of 
insurance and to safeguard the interests 
of policyholders, beneficiaries and the 
public generally during such period. In 
the discretion of the superintendent of 
insurance, any rule, or regulation, may 
be published in a manner to be pre- 
scribed by him, or may be otherwise 
brought to the attention of the insurer 
affected in a manner to be prescribed 
by the superintendent of insurance.” 


Companies Carrying On 
(Concluded from page 17) 
rumored that one or two companies 
drew large amounts in currency on 
Thursday and were meeting all obliga- 


tions in cash. There was also an un- 
verified report current that a foreign 
insurance company was paying 
in gold imported during the 


fire 
claims 
week. 

In practically every insurance office 
the possibility of scrip being used was 
accepted without alarm. 

In many States companies are await- 
ing pronouncements from the insurance 
commissioner. Not many commissioners 
have issued special instructions dealing 
with the problems that arise out of the 


bank moratorium but it is known that 
they are conferring with one another 
with the hope of taking uniform action, 
In several States legislation is pending 
which will give the insurance commis- 
sioner ample authority to act. 

Agents throughout the country, of 
course, are working under severe handi- 
caps, and business has been sharply 
curtailed. Local boards are meeting in 
the various communities and efforts are 
being made to work out with fieldmen 
suitable methods. 











procedure. 








Fighty-eight successful years have passed since 
the founding of the Mutual Benefit. 
those years have brought significant changes in 
contract, other years, merely details of improved 
The policy contract held by our 
members in 1933 represents the best in modern 


life insurance protection. 


THE MUTUAL 
BENEFIT 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY »# 


Some of 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
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Penn Mutual Memorandum 
on Extended Grace Period 


PHILADELPHIA, March 7—In order 
that policies might not be lapsed as a 
result of bank holidays, the Penn 
Mutual Life has extended grace periods 
so that they will run over the period 
of the holiday and is also accepting 
checks in payment of premiums. 

The position of the company is set 
forth in the following memorandum 
which has been sent to agents: 


“The company’s procedure in regard 
to premiums on policies in cases where 
the insured has deposits in banks af- 
fected by a bank holiday, or in banks 
where a limitation of withdrawal is in 
force, is as follows: 

“In those cases under which the nor- 
mal grace period of thirty-one days 
will expire during the period of the 
bank holiday, the policyholders will be 
granted an extension until the end of 
the bank holiday within which to ten- 


der an acceptable settlement, otherwise | 
be re- | 


evidence of insurability will 
quired. After the bank holiday has ex- 
pired and on the assumption that with- 
drawals will be restricted to a certain 
percentage of the bank balance, or if 
there has been no bank holiday but 
there is only a restriction of with- 
drawals, we will deposit for collection 
only all checks that have been tendered, 
in‘orming the insured of such action so 
that he may have definite notice that 
the check has been deposited for col- 
lection. When our bank reports that 


any of these checks have been collected, | 


we will accept them as payment of pre- 


mium without the requirement of evi- | 


dence of insurability or the charging | 


of interest. 

“In the event that the check is re- 
turned by the bank because of insuffi- 
cient funds, we will immediately return 
the check to the policyholder, advising 
him to that effect and that he has until 
a certain date, which must not exceed 


thirty days from the date of the orig- | 


inal check, in which to tender an accept- 
able settlement. otherwise evidence of 
insurability will be required.” 


Prasident Thompson Aids 
Membership Campaign 


Charles C. Thompson, president of 
the National Association of Life Under- 


writers addressed the members of the 


San Francisco association March 3 and 


urged them to join in the nation-wide | 


campaign to increase the membership 
by 5000 before the end of this year. 
Mr. Thompson also said that the life 
insurance agent is today an evangelist 
‘arrying the message of democracy 
through the promotion of self reliance, 


Which he described as the foundation | 
of personal independence and Ameri- 


can liberty. 
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Company Sustained in Denial 
of Double Indemnity Benefits 


A jury in the United States District 
Court at Springfield, Ill., on March 3 
decided that death caused by a sun- 
stroke is not accidental. Abbie E. Mc- 
Creery, of Rushville, Ill., had brought 
a suit against the New York Life In- 
surance Company to collect double in- 
demnity under a life insurance policy 
issued on Francis W. McCreery, his 
foster father. 


Berkshire Life Agency 
Breaks All Records 


During February, the James B. 
O’Brien Agency of Albany, N. Y., 
representing the Berkshire Life In- 
surance Company smashed all paid-for 
production records previously estab- 
lished during any one month by any 
Berkshire Life Agency. 

EKighty-two agents paid for a total 
of 287 applications, a particularly note- 
worthy achievement. 





We Have 


Openings 


For Aggressive District Managers in 26 States 


and the District of Columbia, paying liberal 


first year commissions and non-forfeitable 


monthly renewals. 


Our policies consist of a wide range of low 


cost participating contracts, designed to meet 


today’s economic conditions. 


We also have attractive Annuities and Juvenile 


policies. 


For complete particulars write 


F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 
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Actuaries Question Need 
For Varied Policy Forms 





E. D. Armantrout Discusses the Possi- 
bility of Coverng Entire Range of 
Needs With Ordinary 





Actuaries Club of Philadelphia 
Feb. 24, at the 


The 
met on Friday evening, 
Penn Athletic Club guests of the 
Girard Life Insurance Company of 
Philadelphia. An interesting program 
had been arranged by J. E. G. Bryant, 
statistician of the Penn Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, who was chairman 
for the evening. Miss Esther Johnson, 
assistant actuary of the Fidelity Mu- 
tual, led a discussion on monthly pre- 
mium life insurance. 

Adolph Schwartz, assistant actuary 
of the Penn Mutual, spoke of the place 
which life insurance premiums should 
occupy in the average man’s budget 
and the need to educate the public to 
provide enough life insurance so that 
the insured’s family may be reasonably 
cared for. 

The consideration of this subject led 
to a discussion of the need of life 
insurance companies for a multiplicity 
of forms of policies and a question 
whether the ordinary life policy could 
not fulfill all of the requirements of 
the insuring public. The discussion on 


as 


this subject was led by E. D. Arman- 
trout, assistant actuary of the Provi- 


dent Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Annual Aquasy Meeting 

The first annual agency meeting of 

the Republic Life of Dallas, Texas, was 

held at the home office last week with 

from all the state 


agents sections of 


attending. 
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Mutual Life 
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Territory unsurpassed and large enough for an unlimited 
production. 

Contract as good as the best, with exclusive rights. 

Confidential communication invited from those with clean rec- 
ords and with ability to handle such an agency. Address 


EXCLUSIVE 


~ Y 
Scranton-Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Agency of a Pennsylvania Company 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF LIFE INSURANCE 


(The following data were published as appendix 
to the address of James A. Fulton, delivered at 
the last annual meeting of the Association of Life 
Insurance Prsidents.) 


LIFE INSURANCE IN FORCE THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
(Monetary Units of Foreign Countries Converted to Equivalents of 
United States Currency*) 


Companies of: 
‘United States. 
Canada 
Mexico 


*Brazil 
“Argentina .... 
Chile 
‘Uruguay 
Peru 
British Guiana 


United K’gdom 
Germany e 
‘France 
Sweden . e 
Netherl: unds. ee 
‘Italy 
*Switzerland 
Austria 
Denmark 
Norway 
Czechoslov: ikis u 
Finland 
Spain 
“Poland 
Belgium 
Hungary 
Rumania 
“Bulgaria 
*Portugal 


Greece 


‘Japan 
India 
Java 


7Union of South 
Africa 


*Australia‘ .... 
‘New Zealand 


‘Other Countries 














Dec. 31, 1928 Dec. 31, 1929 Dec. 31, 1930 Dec. 31, 1931 
 — a —_ sao ee, * se 
Per Cent ° Per Cent Per Cent 
o of of 
Amount Total Amount Total Amount Total Amount 
$95, 306,315, 4 70.1 $103,146,440,000 70.2 $107, 948,278,000 69.6 sie. a 563,000 
5,797,810,00 3 6,712,548,000 4.6 7,392,706,000 4.8 915,000 
37,402 000 6 42,809,000 °* 51,924,000 ws 176,000 
163,341,000 | 178,674,000 an %185,000,000 1 
94,699,000 1 105,591,000 1 101,135,000 ok 
33,439,000 6 85,270,000 a 88,644,000 1 82,640,000 
14,529,000 °¢ 17,714,000 ¢ 16,425,000 &® 11,945,000 
10,998,000 °® 12,885,000 °® 11,854,000 ° 8,310,000 
9,010,000 °® 9,057,000 °® 8,862,000 6 
11,481,582,000 8.4 11,872,985,000 8.1 12,624,879,000 8.1 12,176,475,000 
3,283,625,000 2.4 3,722, 694,000 2.5 4, 161,825, 000 2.7 4,327,598,000 
926,242,000 A 1,142,308,000 8 1,400,694,000 9 
1,158,820, "000 9 1'259,731,000 8 1,334, —_ 000 9 1,290,275,000 
974,018,000 Rs 1,055,823,000 .7 1,146,525,000 .7 1,202,072,000 
951,274,000 E 1,039,155,000 .7 1, 112, "45 52,000 .7 1,145,575,000 
571,284,000 4 614,457,000 .4 618, 015 , 000 4 
370,011,000 2 438,682,000 3 504,432,000 3 520,861,000 
432,386,000 a 446,717,000 3 479,068,000 3 
375,395,000 | 387,714,000 3 400,223,000 3 385,770,000 
190,637,000 a 227,260,000 = .1 258,210,000 od 275,311,000 
185,623,000 .1 211,682,000 1 240,080,000 .2 244,588,000 
167,058,000 1 171,118,000 a 151,367,000 - 
89,987,000 .1 123,321,000 .1 112,010,000 .1 120,602,000 
62,078,000 & 79,287,000 a 92,070,000 1 101,835,000 
79,943,000 BS 89, 410, 000 an 75,723,000 6 
64,365,000 6 6 260,000,000 e 
27,444,000 8 i § 6 32,007,000 6 
19,499,000 6 a6, 581, 000 6 26,647,000 8 
10,413,000 6 30,000 6 7,896,000 6 6,687,000 
3,733,657,000 2.7 3,972,874,000 2.7 4,557,874,000 2.9 3,757,683, 000 
259,343,000 2 282,360,000 2 306,595,000 2 
60,330,000 6 62,248,000 ° 64,368,000 6 64,754,000 
667,522,000 5 706,523,000 5 710,937,000 5 
1,665,981,000 1.2 1,755,125,000 1.2 1,707,993,000 1.1 
117,170,000 1 22,942,000 1 22,622,000 1 
6,606,770,000 4.9 6,777,637,000 4.6 6,822,992,400 4.4 
. .$136,000,000,000 $147,000,000,000 $155,000,000,000 


TOTAL 


i. from the paper read by James A. Fulton, president of the Home Life Insurance Com 


pany, 


1 1 Not including government war risk insurance. 
2 Amounts cover insurance in force on lives of residents of country in both domestic ané 


Ped. ign companies. 


For all other countries, 


companies including their foreign business. 
' Estimated on basis of amounts of other years 
‘Including government insurance. 
5 Estimated at from 4 per cent to 5 per cent of the world’s total. 
* Less than 6 per cent. 


Sources: Special reports received through the courtesy of the U. S. 
official publications of foreign countries and foreign and domestic trade public 


merce, 
tions. 





of New York, before the last meeting of the Association of Life 


amounts cover insurance 
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Old Line Life 
of Wisconsin 

The twenty-third annual statement 
of the Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America, Milwaukee, Wis., dis- 
closes a strong financial position. The 
company increased its total admitted 
assets last year from $17,338,439 to 
$17,558,725. More than half the assets, 
or $9,910,451, were in mortgage loans— 
all first liens. The company owned real 
estate and contracts for deed value of 
$1,692,310. Policy loans and premium 
notes were $3,384,400. Cash on hand 
was $139,775. 

Augmenting a reserve of $15,014,467 
on all policies in force was a surplus 
for the protection of policyholders of 
$1,832,210. This additional surplus was 
made up of a contingency reserve of 
$225,000, capital stock $1,000,000, and 
surplus and unassigned funds of $607,- 
210. The total surplus to policyholders 
marks an increase of $185,124 from 
$1,647,086 at the close of the year 
1931. 

The Old Line Life Insurance Com- 
pany of America was organized in 1910 
through the endeavors of its present 
president, Robert F. Fry. Under his 
administration, the company has had 
a continued and sound growth. 

Since its organization the company 
has paid to beneficiaries and living pol- 
ieyholders over ten and one-half million 
jollars. At the close of the year 1932, 
it had insurance in force of $86,145,133. 


New Agency Director 
for Continental 

President Ed Mays of the Continental 
Life Insurance Company of St. Louis 
nas announced the advancement of 
Vice-president Jim G. Ferguson to head 


ne agency department of the company 
4s agency director. For many months 
Mr. Ferguson has been manager of the 


Accident and Health Department of the 
. tal and his accomplishments in 
that position led to the decision to put 
‘ harge of all agency activities. 


Anniversary Party 
W. T. Roddy’s eighth anniversary as 


“ia0ama state agent for Equitable 


_-. Sa ° ~ ° 
site of the U. S. A. was the occasion 
a€ last of the week for a dinner given 


— honor attended by home office 
“cialis and agents throughout the state 


a ont 


atgomery. Among those present 


vere Albert G. Borden, vice-president; 
hoy R. Hale, superintendent of agencies 
= tie Southern department, and 
~aarles C. Greer, state insurance com- 
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1897-1933 


Yeomen Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 


Des Moines, Iowa 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
As of December 31, 1932 





Paid to Beneficiaries and Liv- 

ing Policyholders, over . .$64,000,000.00 
Paid to Beneficiaries and Liv- 

ing Policyholders in 1932 


Ge, GUE 2. ince 


4,000,000.00 





ASSETS 
Pr ye eee ee eee $ 2,818,127.19 


Moines for its present and future needs 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate ...............05: 


Loans to Policyholders .......... Ks - 
Fully secured by the values of individual policies 
on which they were made. 


1,199,532.94 
5,190,976.00 


Bonds . Kat Ne eae erma , satetne 14,076,998.82 
Federal, State and Municipal. 

en eee vr 58,396.35 
In Banks and Home Office 

Tax Sale Certificates and Loan Foreclosure Fees . 16,247.55 


Interest and Rents due and accrued 


307,642.33 
226,866.34 


Net Premiums in course of coilection 








Total Admitted Assets $23,894,987.52 
Reserve n fp $21,792,612.64 
his moun with interest and future 
premiums, wi olicy claims as they mature 
Reserves olicy ; 236,014.61 
For s received in Company's Home Office and 
subject to payment when satisfactory proofs are 
submitted 
Reserves fo 39,363.78 
This r ” e on clair 
ate 260,240.20 
! 196.49 
30,000.00 
s 26,526.70 


5 
398,833 





Total Liabilities . $23,894,967.52 
“Strength of conservative assets makes Life 
Insurance the Preeminent investment today.” 


A. H. HOFFMAN, President 
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Annual Statement 
of Victory Life 


The 1932 annual statement of the 
Victory Life Insurance Company, To- 
peka, Kansas, affords a splendid con- 
trast with the results published at the 
close of the year 1931. During 1932, 
the company increased its admitted as- 
sets by $749,780 to $3,103,106. Pol- 
icy reserves were increased by $587,778 
to $2,467,733, and insurance outstand- 
ing at the close of the year was $24,- 
755,000, an increase of $4,125,000. Ap- 
proximately 44 per cent, or $1,356,- 
054, of the company’s assets were in 
first lien mortgage loans. 

The company had outstanding at the 


close of 1932 policy loans, liens and 
notes of $705,021, and owned $763,- 


370 U. S. Government and municipal 
bonds valued according to the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers’ valuation basis. During the year 
1932, the company increased its capital 
stock from $100,000 to $200,000. With 
surplus and contingency funds of $313,- 
386, the total surplus funds available to 
policyholders were $513,386. The com- 
pany paid out in 1932, $496,176 to bene- 
ficiaries and living policyholders. 
The Victory Life Insurance Com- 
pany has enjoyed a steady progress 
from the time of its organization in 
1920. Each year it has succeeded in 
placing an increasing volume of busi- 
ness on its books. Since 1921, with 
admitted assets of only $164,578, the 
company has expanded persistently, 
until admitted assets attained the total 
of $3,103,106 at the close of last year. 
Mr. W. J. Bryden, secretary, actuary 
and general manager, in full charge of 
the company’s affairs, was the moving 
spirit in the original promotion of the 
company. Mr. James A. Allen is presi- 
dent, and Mr. Arch M. Catlin, Mr. W. 
L. McElfresh and Mr. D. H. Martin 
are vice-presidents. Lovercheck and 
Brinkema of Hastings, Nebraska, are 
managers for the company in that state. 


Successful Production Campaign 


One of the most 
campaigns conducted by the Pyramid 
Life Insurance Company since 1925 
has just been completed, Ben R. Hamil- 
ton, vice-president and agency man- 
ager, has announced. A _ total of 
$510,000 worth of business was pro- 
duced as a feature of the six weeks’ 
“President’s Birthday” drive, con- 
ducted to celebrate the birthday of 
Herbert L. Thomas, president of the 
company. 


successful sales 





MONARCH 


OFFERS COMPLETE HOME PROTECTION 





ACCIDENT & HEALTH 





Protection against loss of earning 
power with a “Triple Guarantee’’, 
Noncancellable, Nonprorating, and 
Incontestable on the same certain 
and substantial basis as life insur- 
ance. 











SPRINGFIELD - - - 





With a Monarch combined program, a man is able to guarantee the com- 
pletion of any financial plans for his or his family’s future. 


MONARCH LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE 


vie 


All forms of 
participating life policies 
for men and women. 
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John A. Stevenson On 
Agency Management 


Stresses Importance of Prospect- 
ing for Both New and Old 
Agents; Urges Necessity of 
Planned Effort 


By FRANK ELLINGTON 


Drawing upon a store of experience 
in agency management and life insur- 
ance field problems as rich as possessed 
by any individual in the country, John 
A. Stevenson, vice-president oi the Penn 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, ad- 
dressed the life insurance managers of 
Philadelphia on the subject of “Agency 
Methods for Building Production in 
1933.” The meeting was held last 
Thursday at the Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel and was largely attended. 


Mr. Stevenson discussed the prob- 


lem of recruiting and said that while it 
is no job at all in these days to obtain 
new men, the problem of selection is 
one of vital importance. He insists 
upon two important qualifications for 
beginners; they must have natural con- 
tacts and means of making new con- 
tacts—working contacts. He does not 
spend a great deal of time looking for 
super-men, but believes in giving well 
qualified youngsters a chance to de- 
velop. Train them on common, ordi- 
nary needs and inspire them to work. 
That is one big trouble with the gen- 
eral run of life insurance men today— 
they aren’t selling as well as they are 
qualified to. They aren’t working, or 
have lost the ability to become inspired 
about the job. 

Another important detail in getting 
a new agent successfully started, Mr. 
Stevenson declared, necessitates imme- 
diate work. Not selling, but working 
to acquire an immediate elementary 
knowledge of the business. He main- 
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The Lincoln National Life Insurance 


Company fort Wayne, Indiana 
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tains that the first habits of indolence 
that spell failure for so many men are 
fostered by the manager’s practice of 
allowing new men to loaf around the 
office during the first few days of his 
engagement. The lack of a definite pro- 
gram—something to work at, is often 
reflected in the man’s later work in the 


field. ‘“‘Whoever started telling life in- 
surance men ‘You are your own 
boss’?” Mr. Stevenson asked, saying 
this is a most destructive idea and that 


every man must earn the right to boss 
himself. 

Following the immediate necessity of 
acquiring a fundamental knowledge of 
policies and the needs they cover, Mr. 
Stevenson urges the new man to get 
cut and get into production. He does 
not teach them to sell annuities or any 
special services, but life insurance and 
its protection. Annuities are a grand 
by-product, he avers, but he believes in 
life insurance for its basic principles 
and holds that it must be so presented 
to the public. 

Prospecting is the most pressing 
problem of the day, Mr. Stevenson says, 
and the weakest point in the average 
agency. He urges the necessity for 
systemized prospecting. 

He believes in an organized plan of 
selling. In some cases it may be neces- 
sary to give an agent a memorized talk, 
if he cannot successfully adapt the 
crganized theme, but where this is al- 
lowed be certain to check up on the 
agent’s presentation from time to time. 
He may forget important elements of 
the piece. New men are important to 
the life insurance business in the al- 
tered conditions of 1933, the speaker 
declared, and are accounting for a size- 
able proportion of new business writ- 
ten. He recommends time control, not 
as a matter of involved bookkeeping 
but to make them respect time. 

The problem of the veteran agent 
whose production has fallen down came 
in for thorough discussion. Too many 
of these men who formerly sold up- 
wards of $300,000 a year did it on one 
interview a day, Mr. Stevenson de- 
clared, and they are trying to get by in 
1933 on the same program and it sim- 
ply will not work out. 

The longer he stays in the business, 
Mr. Stevenson said, the more strongly 
he believes in the inspirational side of 
the job of selling. He considers inspi- 
ration as vital. How to get the inspira- 
Son? Meetings and conferences. Hold 

often, but keep them _ short. 
. . 
There is no such thing as a deadly 
ten-minute meeting,” he said. Joint 
Selling offers another aid to reviving 
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John A. 


Stevenson 


a man’s pep and enthusiasm but car- | 


ried too far will spoil a salesman. 
The old agent who formerly made a 
comfortable living through caring for 


the needs of fifty or sixty families now | 


finds, often enough, that almost his en- 
tire clientele is unable to buy additional! 
insurance. 
simply has to build up a new list of 
prospects and he should see that each 
service cal] furnishes one or two new 
prospects. And let such men do their 
servicing between eight and nine in the 
morning or after four in the afternoon. 
Too many old men carry on their pros- 
pecting casually, Mr. Stevenson said, 
and further that in spite of all that has 


been written and said about it, life in- | 


surance men generally do not plan their 
effort. One way to get out of 
pecting slump, he said, is for the agent 
to imagine that he has just moved into 
a new city. Organize effort along the 
same lines that would be necessary 
under such circumstances. 

Mr. Stevenson was asked what he did 
about accepting well qualified recruits 
who were qualified financially. He said 
that he refused to be convinced that he 
could not select men for drawing ac- 
count and make it work out but con- 
fessed that every time he has ever tried 
it, the result was a loss of money. 


a pros- 


North American Life 
Elects Vice-Presidents 

Frank A. Rolph, 
Imperial Bank of Canada, and A. J. 
Mitchell, president of the A. J. Mitchell 
& Co., Ltd., have been vice- 
presidents of the North American Life. 
C. W. I. Woodland is the third vice- 
president. D. E. Kilgour, A. I. A., gen- 


president the 


elected 


eral manager of the company, has been | 


elected a director. 


In such cases the salesman | 





A brief summary 
of results in 1932— 


Assets rose to $95,505,- 
469, an increase of $3,685,- 
711. 


General Surplus to 
policyholders increased to 
$5,209,332, a gain of $451,- 
731. In addition, a special 
reserve for contingencies 
was increased $350,000 to 
$1,000,000, and a special 
real estate profit reserve 
of $172,935 was set aside. 
Combined, these funds 
total $6,382,267, an in- 
crease of $974,666, or 18%, 
over 1931’s figures. 


Total Income amount- 
ed to $23,333,545, less than 
1% below the record high 
figures of 1931. 


Payments to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries 
totaled $15,297,014, of 
which 75% went to living 
policyholders. 


A Copy of the Company's 
73rd Annual Statement will 


be furnished on request. 
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i know that what you're selling is | EE 

These Local-Agency-Minded Companies \ now that what you're selling 1s if de 
originated the slogan, “Consult your Agent or ae good. i , “e 
Broker as you would your Doctor or Lawyer.” Sy) _ | gi hs 
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we by financial stability and a repu- es tes 
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Mid-Year Meeting of 
N.A.LA. Is Postponed 


Announcement Made That Pres- 
ent Economic Situation Makes 
Cancellation Advisable 


A statement signed by President 
Charles L. Gandy of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Agents, Allen I. 
Wolff, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee, and Walter H. Bennett, secre- 
tary insel, has been issued from the 
headquarters of the association in New 
York stating that 
f the National Association scheduled 
to be held at Louisville, Ky., March 21- 
been indefinitely 
ause of present 


the mid-year meeting 


postponed be- 


disturbed conditions 


f business. The statement makes no 
refer to when the meeting will be 


1 


held and whether or not there will be a 


general meeting before the annual con- 
vent next fall has not been an- 
nounce 

The statement comments upon the 


the action is unprecedented 
but that is taken with the concur- 
rence of the entire executive committee 


for 





sincere regret that we 


annou uur decision to postpone in- 
definit the midyear meeting of the 
nation association, scheduled to be 
held at Louisville, March 21-23. In 
taking this step, we have the yncur- 
rence the entire cutive mmit- 
tee. 


if t10n is unprecedented; so are 
the tin With ev ery desire *¢ serve 
the best interests of the members, the 


Mandatory Agency 
Balance Rule Adopted 


Southeastern Uadiaewtbens Asso- 
ciation Vote That It Go Into 
Effect on June 30, 1933. 


The Southeastern Underwriters As- 
sociation last week adopted a manda- 
tory agency balance rule to become ef- 
fective next June 30. Eighty-seven 
per cent of the member- 
ship was present at the meeting in New 
York on Wednesday at which the rule 
was adopted. The rule was as follows: 

“The premium on every policy, cer- 


tificate or binder is and pay- 


rs 
association's 


sued is due 


able on the date on which 


é it takes ef- 
fect, but in no event must the payment 
of any such premium by the agent to 
the company be delayed beyond the 


third month following 
that in which the policy, certificate or 
binder or endorsement bearing an 
ditional premium takes effect. 
“The date beyond which premium 
payment to the company may not be 


first day of the 


ad- 


° 





delayed is to be calculated from the 
month in which the insurance is ef- 
fective either by policy, certificate or 
binder, regardless of the date when the 
policy, certific binder was actual- 





ly issued. 
Two advisory plans als 
for the guidance of field men’s com- 


mittee in 


were adopted 


Nancdiing deling 


agencies, Known as plan 
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Optimism Expressed by 


Chicago Executives 


Believe Moratorium May Mark 
Bottom of Depression; Meeting 
of Insurance Commissioners. 


CuHiIcaco, March 7—Chicago insur- 


ance executives have assumed an atti- 
tude of watchful waiting, tempered by 
a feeling of optimism following the 
banking moratorium. 

ettlement 


facilities 


uspended the 

the 
have been adjusted, and, of course, re- 
that 


virtutally at a 


They have 


of losses until banking 


collection of premiums is 
standstill. 

The feeling of optimism comes from 
the belief that the the 
bottom of the depression and that the 
ed by the 


restore 


port 


moratorium i 


remedial legislation to be pa 


new Congress will tend to con- 


fidence and cause a cessation of the 
hoarding. 

It also was reported that there has 
the for 


riot and civil commotion insurance and 


been an increase in demand 


£ 


yr burglary, safe robbery and personal 


holdup insurance, but the companies 
are carefully underwriting all new 
risks and are reducing the limits in 


ome instances, it was said 


The executive committee of the Na- 
na! Convention of Insurance Com- 
oners in a special meeting here 
a week gave serious thought to the 
ffect of the epidemic of banking mora- 
toria upon the insurance companies of 
the country but was unable to agree 
na uniform plan of procedure. 
The n statement given out by 


nly Z 
eph B. Thompson of Missouri, chair- 


I tne executive comm 
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News of the Far West ye aer ite, 6am 
During Moratoria 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., March 6.—L.S. record at the close o siness March , , ‘ 
' i ‘ “ ‘ Pig f bu _ farct It is reported that one of the diffi- 
Gregory, assistant secretary of the Fire- 6. Dividend checks will be mailed : ie : 
. em “hy : , a culties arising out of numerous bank 
man’s Fund Fire companies, is making March 15. " : ; es : 
re moratoriums is the inability of home 
an agency trip through the Pacific A " : ait 
. maf a = ; , ‘ F cffices to determine whether the failure 
Northwest, visiting Spokane, Tacoma, Morris Stoler, assistant chief ac- ‘ “a : " 
; - an ; : : to pay premiums indicates an intention 
Seattle, Vancouver and Victoria be- countant of the Loyalty Group in San , : : 
aOR, It is said that many policy- 


fore returning to his office in San Fran- 
March 15. 


cisco on 

H. D. Sammis, manager of the Fire- 
man’s Fund automobile department at 
the home office in San Francisco, has 
returned following an agency trip 
through the California coast territory. 


Robert H. Williams, 


vice-president 


of the Travelers Fire Insurance Com- 
pany was a recent visitor to San Fran- 
cisco, after which he _ visited Los 


Angeles before returning to the home 
office of the company. 

Board of Directors of the Home Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company at a 
meeting held in San Francisco March 
1, declared the regular dividend of 50 
cents per share on the capital stock 
of the company to all shareholders on 


Francisco and his bride, Miss Edith 
Miller, were guests of the accounting 
department of the Pacific Coast de- 
partment offices of the group at a din- 
ner dance, held in honor of their mar- 
riage March 3. 


Lester M. Caldwell, assistant vice- 
president of the Fireman’s Fund and 
Occidental Indemnity Insurance com- 
panies is visiting the company’s offices 
at Portland and Seattle. He is ex- 
pected to return to his desk in San 
Francisco in the middle of March. 


Wesley G. Cannon, well known 
casualty executive and resident vice- 
president of the Union Indemnity Com- 
pany at San Francisco up to the time 
the company went into receivership, has 
been appointed manager of the Cali- 
fornia State Compensation Insurance 
Fund by Governor James Rolph, Jr. 








Agents Have a Great 
Deal to be Thankful For 


President Manchester of Cleveland 
Board, Finds Solace in the Stability 
of the Company Which Agents 
Represent 


In presenting the president’s report 
at the annual meeting of the Insurance 
Board of Cleveland, held recently, Harry 
R. Manchester took the opportunity to 
voice some optimistic observations on 
the lot of fire insurance agents. “Not 
for the purpose of making invidious 
comparisons,” he said, “but in all hu- 
mility we workers in the field may 
again take pride in the accomplishment 
of stock fire insurance. Banks all over 
the country have been obliged to close 
their doors, railroad systems have gone 
into receivership, industries everywhere 
have been swamped and sunk but fire 
insurance has stood the strain most re- 
markably and most creditably. It has 
met every obligation. No policyholder 
has suffered. Fire insurance still func- 
tions and continues admirably to sup- 
ply the basis of credit for the general 
business of the country.” 

While admitting to an asset shrink- 
age of many millions of fire insurance 
dollars and to the necessity for many 


mergers and reinsurances, Mr. Man- 
chester pointed out that no policyholder 
has been affected thereby. “We agents 
have a great deal to be thankful for,” 
he said, “our diminshing value, our col- 
lection troubles, our expense problems 
are as nothing compared to a failure 
of the companies we represent. The 
failure of an agent’s companies simply 
plays havoc with his business. We still 
have an occupation or we would not be 


to lapse. 
holders in the states where moratoria 
are in effect, have not mailed checks in 
payment of insurance premiums be- 
cause they believe that since the check 
will not be honored in full by the bank 
on which it is drawn that there is no 
use in sending one at all. When a check 
for premiums due is received, the home 
cffice at least is aware that the policy- 
holder does not wish to allow his insur- 
ance to lapse. 


Alabama's Emergency Bill 


MONTGOMERY, ALA., March 8.—As a 
result of the involved banking situa- 
tion a bill has been introduced in the 
Alabama legislature to give the State 
insurance commissioner dictatorial 
powers over insurance companies to 
meet any situation which might arise in 
the State. He would be authorized to 
promulgate “from time to time such 
rules and regulations as may be deemed 
necessary for the purpose of establish- 
ing safe and sound methods for the 
transaction of business.” 








here today. We still have some income. 
We still have courage and optimism and 
faith in the future for that is the faith 
of the insurance business. The nature 
of our calling makes us face disaster 
with fortitude and find a way to com- 
bat it.” 








New Jersey News and Comments 


A Bergenfield insurance agent in his 
advertisement wisely reminds the pub- 
lic that “Going without automobile in- 
surance may unbalance your budget 


forever.” 
* * * 


The fire sirens which were recently 
installed at a cost of $3,000 in the 
boroughs of Fair-Lawn and Redburn 
have not proved satisfactory. Tests re- 
veal an almost total lack of audibility 
of alarm. Further trials will be made 
after certain defects have been cor- 
rected by the manufacturer. 

* * * 
The South Bergen Fire Chief’s Aid 


Association is consolidation in effect, 
and under favorable circumstances. The 





organization of this cover-up system 
was launched at Wood-Ridge. It in- 
cludes chiefs and assistant chiefs of the 
ten boroughs situated south of Hacken- 
sack and west of the Hackensack River 
and provides also that each munici- 
pality shall receive cooperative pro 
tection from its two immediate neigh- 
bors. A considerable saving in expensé 
may be effected as well as furnishing 
an opportunity for standardization of 
hydrant equipment. 
x *~ . 

Fire doors connecting attached 
garages with houses in which they are 
built, will be allowed hereafter under 
an amendment to the building ordinance 
passed recently by the Hasbrouck 
Heights Council. 
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American Reserve 
Insurance Company 


The annual statement for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1932, of the American 
Reserve Insurance Company, New 
York, shows the company to have made 
satisfactory gains during the year. 

The company had a premium income 
in 1931 of $1,613,340. This was in- 
creased by $420,879 to $2,034,219 in 
1932, or an increase of 27% per cent. 
Investment income totaled $190,136, 
while expenses except commissions were 
reduced $141,217, or a decrease during 
1932 of 35 per cent 

Total admitted assets, valued in ac- 
cordance with the method prescribed 
by the National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners, aggregate $4,546,- 
708 of which $3,983,322 is invested in 
high grade United States Government, 
railroad, public utility and miscellane- 
ous bonds and stocks. Other items car- 
ried in the portfolio are cash, $180,457; 
agents’ balances due, $134,071; mort- 
gage loans, $3,605; accrued interest, 
$24,250, and funds held under reinsur- 
ance treaties, $221,003. 

Liabilities on Dec. 31 last amounted 
to $2,036,807 of which $1,727,826 is 
the premium reserve and $295,480 is 
a reserve for losses. Other liabilities 
shown are $13,500. 

Capital paid up is shown as $1,000,- 
000, which with its net surplus of $522,- 
016 affords a protection of policyholders 
of $1,522,016. In addition, the company 
carried a contingency reserve of $987,- 
886, which provides for the difference 
between market and Convention values 
of securities. This reserve is equivalent 
to nearly 22 per cent of the assets. 
T. B. Boss is president, A. T. Tamblyn, 
vice-president and secretary; J. W. 
Cochran, vice-president and E. L. 
Mulvehill, treasurer. 


General Agents Association 


The annual meeting of the American 
Association of Insurance General 
Agents will be held in Atlanta, Ga., 
May 22 and 23, at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. Langdon C. Quin, of Atlanta, 
is president of the association. 


Election of Officers 


At a recent meeting of the Amarillo, 
Texas, Insurance Exchange the follow- 
Ing officers were elected: George Ord- 
Way, president and D. C. Regal secre- 
tary. The exchange made arrange- 
ments to incorporate under the laws of 
the state, 
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Home Group's 
Service Medals 


Charles W. Gray of Greene, N. Y., 
has been awarded the Home Insurance 
Company’s gold medal in recognition 
of his service to the company for 50 
years. J. L. Edwards of Oberlin, Ohio, 
has been presented with a 25-year 
medal as has T. S. Updyke of Al- 
legon, Mich., who has represented the 
Franklin Fire for 25 years. 


E. R. Hardy, secretary-treasurer of 
the Insurance Institute of America, has 
announced that to date 1492 registra- 
tions have been received for the Insti- 
tute examinations which will begin on 
April 3. 

Charles R. Page, vice-president of 
the Fireman’s Fund Group of com- 
panies, is in the east visiting depart- 
mental officers at Chicago and New 
York. 
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One Result of Agency 
Qualification Laws 

As noted in The Spectator of last 
week one of the guests at the mid-year 
meeting of the New Association 
of Underwriters at Trenton, February 
24, was Warren D. Gildersleeve, presi- 
dent of the New York State Associa- 
tion of Local Agents. One of the sub- 
which the New Jersey Asso- 
ciation is especially interested the 
passage of an agency qualification law 
by the New Jersey Legislature. It 
has been working for such a law for 


Jersey 


jects in 


is 


several years and the members feel 
that there is a strong probability that 
the bill presented this year may be- 
come a law. Mr. Gildersleeve wished 
the association luck and commented 
upon the fact that New York has such 
a law. He said one thing, if no other, 
had showed its value and that was 
that large number of persons who 
wished to become insurance agents had 
failed to pass the examination now 
necessary in his state. Before there 


agency qualification law the 
chances are that every one of those 
who failed and who had little qualifica- 
tion to become agents would have been 
licensed. On the day before the meet- 
ing at Trenton forty-seven applicants 
took examinations conducted in New 
York City by the New York State In- 
surance Department. The results were 
announced the end of last week and 
of the forty-seven only twenty quali- 
fied for agent’s certificates. 


was an 


For Policyholders? 


One of the most interesting house 
organs received at The Spectator office 
The Accelerator, published by the 
3oston Insurance Company and the Old 
Colony Insurance Company of Boston. 
Raymond C. Dreher is the editor and 
the magazine is not only filled with 
interesting and timely articles but its 
typographical make-up and _ illustra- 
tions are of an unusually high order. 
In the February number an article 
entitled “Policyholders Are Victims of 


is 


Double Taxation,” the point is brought 
out that only 4.61 per cent of 1931 in- 
surance taxes were used for regulation. 
Policyholders in that year paid to the 
states in indirect taxes a total of $95.- 
484,540 and the total disbursements of 
all the state insurance departments 
amounted to $4,405,669, or, Mr. 
Dreher expresses it, 4.61 cents of each 
dollar collected in taxes, or $1 out of 
each $21.69 was spent for services of 
policyholders, the remaining 95.39 
cents being used for general purposes, 
Many will agree with him when he 
says: “Lack of understanding by pol- 
icyholders of the real nature of insur- 
ance taxation exposes insurance to 
demands for unreasonable and burden- 
some taxation, particularly when the 
search for increased revenues is most 
pressing. It is, therefore, essential for 
the policyholders, as well as the legis- 
lators and taxing authorities, to have 
a clear understanding of the effects of 
special insurance taxation if insurance 
is to be safeguarded from unwarranted 
and discriminatory exactions.” 


as 








Underwriting Results of Fire Companies in 1932 


Below are presented the underwriting income earned and the net profit or loss from underwriting in 1932, of a number of 


more of underwriting income last year. 








fire insurance companies which earned $1,000,000 
Under- Under- Under- Under- 
writing writing writing writing 
Income Profit (+ ) Income Profit(+) 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Earned or Loss ( ) NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Earned or Loss(—) 
Aetna, Hartford . 20,214,618 + 1,070,909 Michigan Millers Mut., Lansing 2,430,290 + 610,605 
Agricultural, Watertown 5,386,35 +-5,747 Millers National, Chicago .............. 2,644,448 + 363,613 
American Alliance, N. Y... 1,732,377 22,614 Mcnarch Fire, Cleveland .............. 1,693,711 —335,902 
American & Foreign, N. Y 1,504,662 + 208,772 Pemtiomal Esperty, MH. FZ. ce ccccccscccece 6,890,241 —303,315 
American Automobile, St. Louis 2,762,958 649,973 National Reserve, Dubuque pene ide woke 1,271,590 + 49,519 
American Central, St. Louis............. 2,803,158 143,912 Newark Fire, Newark ........... 3,306,949 + 232,201 
American EFagie Fire, N. Y.......ccccces 4,445,186 +867,153 New Brunswick Fire, New Brunswick. 1,337,783 + 114,237 
American, Newark, a ge paaeiepaiere tener 12,650,622 —896,635 New York Underwriters, N. Y........... 1,103,247 + 29,771 
EE DEUNUE Bie Bescsccsoanstccces 2,126,501 —116,562 Pn Pak De. Me. wessecasvececeasss 6,507,986 + 1,198,519 
Atlas Assurance, London .............. 3,138,986 10,035 North Brit. & Mercantile, London ........ 6,987,471 + 676,527 
PE, Ce 6 oc dew ctcsvaesaee 6,399,946 +-143,345 Ph 2. Mas chc dened scuseeveen sos 3,480,931 + 135,725 
Baltimore American, N. Y.............. 1.660,871 $44,300 Se = eer 7,627,639 + 510,433 
Bankers & Shippers, N. Y.........scee0> 2,539,487 —139,328 Northwestern National, Milwaukee...... 4,726,481 + 86,290 
Pe ee Ce Me teens és 6b06 eee wee 1,787,107 66,185 Norwich Union, Norwich............... 3,184,242 -+- 126,180 
Caledonian, Edinburgh................. 2,327,489 -149,759 2 OS ee 1,598,453 + 129,632 
Central Fire, Baltimore 1,039,880 +72,194 EC a cea ht wien aeubie 2,975,467 —122 
Century, Edinburgh 1,208,750 76,427 Palatine, London ciesthckenedeh been aw hes 1,533,875 —65,821 
Commercial Union, London ............ 6.973, 002 + 262,264 Pe nnsylvania Fire, Philade a aa 5,310,916 + 187,494 
CGE, MEIN, cccecccesscoesent 5,767,458 +- 323,433 Phoenix Assurance, London ............ 3,631,241 —40,77 
I i re ee 2,245,989 +90,985 Pilot Reinsurance, Sepa 1,067,131 +- 80,305 
S88 8 eee 1,278,755 —41,882 Potomac, Washington, D. C............. 1,518,898 110,396 
Dubuque F. & M., Dubuque............. 2,093,562 +5,004 Prudential Ins. Co. of G. B., N. Y....... 2,146,156 -267,251 
Equitable F. & M., Providence........... 1,169,204 + 85,150 “i heer rrr err 7,744,348 -+- 628,135 
a a OB Ree eee 3,378,589 +1,271,445 Se, veccceebon techie keeeed 1,748,830 + 145,565 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire, “Baltimore. 2.822.365 —318,269 Richmond, ERP per 1,418,650 —143 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire, ! aaad tebe 17,468,619 +445,195 tossia Ins. Co. of Amer., Hartford...... 4,965,983 +75,140 
Fire Association, Philadelphia.......... 8,599,910 + 333,352 i, BeOS 6 oogo.n.e4eaceen Sane eo u6 9,793,646 + 770,44 
Fireman's Fund, San Francisco.......... 14,525,344 + 49,662 Scottish Union nad National, Edinburgh. 3,528,321 — 64,492 
Franklin Fire, Philadelphia............ 5,573,886 +85,227 Security, New HIAVOMR. ...cccccsccsscecs + 42,781 
General Ins. Co., Seattle, Wash.......... 1,911,128 +3532 Standard, New York........cccccccsces —26,475 
Glens Falls, Glens Falls Ts 6,862,583 + 679,608 Standard Fire, Hartford.............. +832 
Globe & Rutge an i tense eenen a 26,774,741 + 1,457,536 Standard Fire, Trenton...........--. —51,516 
Granite State, Portsmouth, N. H...... 1,184,423 +3,652 Star Ins. Co. of in Mie Ekeateeatansenee + 141,620 
i sn Mi. Beetcsescsnenen 15,728,026 104,297 St. Paul F. & M., St. cae aie Seis + 498,440 
PEMMOUGE DUO, Tee Zevcccccccccscccccess 4,456,742 + 88,219 Sun Insurance Office, London........... +17,05! 
Hartford Fire, Hartford................ 35,186,788 188,173 Sussex Fire, Newark................0+5 —159, 828 
Home Fire & Marine, San Francisco.... 2,297,702 +65,042 Swiss Reinsurance, Zurich.............. =173,40 
Home, New York ‘ , neues wen 40; 656,195 1,216,133 Tokio Marine & Fire, Tokio............. + 51,820 
Imperial Assurance, N. Y 1,095, hs -38,393 Travelers Fire, Hartford ............+.- x —480,441 
Importers & Exporters, N. Y... 1,075,040 —34,287 Union Ins. Society of Canton, Hong-Kong 1,282,323 —42,38 
Inter-Ocean Reinsurance, Cedar Rapids 2,664,472 +316,091 United Firemen’s, Philadelphia......... 1,088,981 19,84 
SS an er ere 2,827,267 —502,521 "if  }. “SS eee 11,140,162 + 654,30 
Liverpool & L on. & Globe, Liverpool...... 9,550,083 + 794,842 CU ONE, DONO ceseccccccecccssces 1,473,564 + 118,90) 
(tt ii i. siesegasendbaeeséecucs 2 269, 299 +108.389 Pr? ee. BE, Meccccaccsecescense 8,540,729 362,29 
Merchants Fire, N. Y. wee 3°62 0,117 + 588,726 .., AD Re eee 1,202,811 + 115,31 
Metropolitan Fire Reassur ‘Co.. N. ¥ 1.835.103 +-91,789 POG REE “Sede ceecseoadcaadveass 2,020,057 221,05 
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North River Insurance 
Company Statement 


The annual financial statement of 
the North River Insurance Company 


shows, as of December 31, 1932, total 
assets of $21,507,671. In detail the 
assets are as follows: Cash in banks 
and trust companies, $1,222,699; 


United States Government bonds, $3,- 
other bonds and stocks, $15,- 
469,769; first mortgages on real estate, 
$657,249; real estate, $4,549; premi- 
ums in course of collection, not over 
90 days, $788,672; bills receivable, not 
due, $62,045; interest accrued, $49,- 
596; reinsurance due and other assets, 
$26,211. 

The following reserves are shown: 
For unearned premiums, $6,888,962; 
for losses in process of adjustment, 
$1,374,358; contingency reserve, $6,- 
602,758; other liabilities, $256,306. 
The capital is $2,000,000, the net sur- 
plus, $4,385,287, making the surplus 
to policyholders $6,385,287. The val- 
uations of the stocks and bonds is on 
the basis approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
It is the 111th annual statement 
of the company. 


226,880 ; 


ers. 


Indiana Law Hits 
Insurance Companies 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., March 7—The 
insurance business in Indiana will be 
hard hit by a new “gross income tax” 
law, which has been passed by the leg- 
islature, signed by the governor and 
which goes into effect May 1. The law 
is a combination sales and income tax 
measure. Most of the burden, judg- 
ing from the wording of the act will 
fall on general agents and employees 
working for them. However, officials 
and employees in the home offices of 
the state will feel the strain, for only 
$1,000 is exempted from any annual 
income and one per cent charged for 
more than that. 

In addition, the general agency must 
pay a tax of one per cent on all gross 
business done with $1,000 exemption 
foreach year. It is provided that fra- 
ternal insurance organizations, operat- 
Ing on a non-profit basis, shall not be 
subject to tax. It also is provided 
that exemptions shall be granted “in- 
surance companies, which pay the state 
of Indiana a tax upon premiums levied 
under the provisions of the laws of 
the state.” The law also exempts for 


taxation “amounts received under life 
surance policies and contracts paid 
by reason of the death of the insured. 
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Amounts received, other than amounts 
paid by reason of the death of the in- 
sured, under life insurance endowment 
or annuity contracts, either during the 
term, or at maturity, or upon surren- 
der of the contract, but in no case 
in excess of the total amount of the 
premiums paid upon such contracts.” 

An exemption is made on gross in- 
come that is derived from business con- 


ducted between Indiana companies and | 


other states of the Union, or between 
Indiana and foreign countries to the 
extent to which the state is prohibited 
from taxing under the Constitution of 
the United States. 

The new revenue measure was the 
target of intense opposition from busi- 
ness and manufacturing interests, but 
was backed by the new state adminis- 
tration, farmers and real estate men 
following along campaign to broaden 
the tax base to relieve real estate from 
some of its present load. 





United States Fire Insurance 
Company Statement 

The one hundred and ninth annual 
financial statement of the United 
States Fire Insurance Company, of 
New York, shows that, as of Decem- 
ber 31, 1932, the total assets of the 
company were $28,577,920. The value 
of United States Government bonds 
was $4,449,586 and of other bonds and 
stocks $19,158,008. The valuations are 
on the basis approved by the National 
Convention of Insurance Commission- 
ers. Other items are: Cash in banks 
and trust companies, $1,565,582; first 
mortgages on real estate, $1,686,074; 
real estate, $9,897; premiums in 
course of collection (not over 90 days), 
$1,401,741; bills receivable (not due), 
$173,425; interest accrued, $90,357; 
reinsurance due and other assets, $43,- 
250. 

The capital is $2,000,000 and net 
surplus $5,671,468, making a surplus 
to policyholders of $7,671,468. The 
reserve for unearned premiums is $10,- 
582,276 and there is set up a con- 
tingency reserve of $7,945,540. 





Houston Ins. Exchange 

The year 1932 was one of activity for 
the Insurance Exchange of Houston. It 
began the year with 42 members and 
ended with 48. There was not a single 
resignation during the year. Officers 
for the present year have been elected 
as follows: President, Lawrence B. 
Baker; vice-president, L. A. Steven- 
son; treasurer, D. L. Anderson; execu- 
tive secretary, C. A. Pickett; assistant 
secretary, Chattie Slayton. 


| 


SMOKE 


By RALPH REED WOLFE 
OR many, many years I have been 
annoyed by those persons who draw 
rigid conclusions from what appear to 
me entirely too flimsy investigations. 
Indicting a nation is an everyday oc- 
currence. 
* * * 
OSSIBLY in the present instance I 
am falling head over heels into the 
very error I so decry in others. Psy- 
chologists say it is a most common 
habit among human beings. The fact 
remains, and I intend to make the most 
of it, that within the past week I 
have come into direct contact with two 
gentlemen with whom I am personally 
acquainted who have just purchased 
new suits of clothes. 
1s a ok 
HOSE who read the article on an- 
other page of this week’s Spectator 
by Elmer Miller, Jr., will learn that 
he is one of the two to whom I refer. 
Mr. Miller is in the insurance busi- 
ness to the extent of being an impor- 
tant figure in the publicity department 
of a prominent fire insurance company. 
Surely I am not entirely wrong in as- 
suming that Mr. Miller, equipped as 
he is with the necessary paraphernalia 
for studying conditions in the insur- 
ance field, would have decided to make 
his present and, no doubt, quite ade- 
quate wardrobe suffice had he not seen 
an improvement close at hand. 
* cd ok 
NOTHER friend, also in the in- 
Fett business, whom I will 
designate simply as Big Dick, since 
so he is known to his countless friends, 
informed me only last week in New 
York that he had just purchased a 
new suit and that the tailor was liable 
to deliver it to him almost any day 
now. In this case I am not only con- 
vinced that Mr. Dick must see the turn 
of the corner only a little way ahead, 
and so has acted with his accustomed 
sagacity, but I feel that the woolen 
business is bound to react at once for 
the better since he stands in his stock- 
ing feet far above and beyond six feet 
and I dare not estimate the amount of 
cloth necessary for his clothing. 
7” * * 
O, casting envy aside, I rejoice and 
am glad. The pessimist might say 
I make too much of these harbingers, 
but I refuse to believe that I do. There 
is only one thing that gives me pause. 
I confess that to date I have only the 
bald statements upon which to base 
my deductions, for so far I have not 





seen the new suits. 


A NEW EDITION 





OF 


THIS REMARKABLE CHART 


THE MIDWEST LIFE 


"The most striking contri- 
bution to life insurance 
literature that has been 
produced in recent years.” 


NEW ENGLAND MU- 
TUAL 


"We sent copies to all our 
leading producers.” 


ACACIA MUTUAL 
(Agency) 
"It is fine for showing up 
endowment insurance as 
the ‘one best’ investment.” 


MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE 
(Agency) 
"The best thing of its kind 


| have ever seen." 


SUN LIFE (Agency) 


"Interesting and helpful in 
approaching men of means 
who have suffered largely 
because of their invest- 
ments." 


NORTHWESTERN MU-: 


TUAL (Agency) 
"Very helpful. A fine in- 
terview can be built up 
around this chart." 


CONNECTICUT MU- 
TUAL (Agency) 


"We certainly appreciate 
the charts, and have placed 
an order for additional 
copies.” 


NATIONAL LIFE 


"Interest-getters always at- 
tract my attention. | 
ordered so we could sup- 
ply the agents with a copy 
for their sales-kits." 





“IS LIFE INSURANCE A GOOD INVESTMENT” 


popularly known as 


“THE WALL OF PROTECTION” ? 


Revised to give comparisons 
with 1933 security prices 


lf you are not using this most effective chart you are depriv- 
ing yourself of the finest canvassing document and mailing 
piece in a generation. 30,000 agents can't be wrong in their 
choice. They are using the chart for every conceivable 
purpose from cold canvass to the prevention of lapses. 
Repeat orders have been received from representatives of 
85 of the leading companies, in 128 cities of the United 
States and Canada. We have had orders from many foreign 
countries, and the chart has been reproduced in Japan. 


Read the excerpts from a few of the many commendatory 
letters received. 


Make this chart the keynote of your 1933 efforts. It is the 
most complete answer to the investment advantages of life 
insurance. It tells its story at a glance, and in a never to be 
forgotten manner. It is reproduced in two colors on fine 
coated stock, overall dimensions | !!/2 by 17!/2 inches open, 
83/, by |1!/2 inches folded once. It will fold to fit either a 
No. 6 or a No. 10 envelope. 


Instructions for its most effective use go with each order. 
Order a supply today. Fill out and mail the coupon, and your 
shipment will be sent you by return mail. 








PRICES ny " 
: e Spectator Compan 
lOcopies ....... $2 Chilton Building, 5600 Chestnut St. 
100 copies ....... 12 Philadelphia, Pa. 
; Please send me copies of the Lunde 
See +s ee Moore Chart "Is Life Insurance a Good It 
1000 copies 60 vestment?" 
5000 copies ...... .240 | TSE NC 
a Address 
oe meine. isos besos State 
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Collection of Premiums 


in South Difficult 


Bank Moratorium Adds to Diffi- 
culties But Agents Hope 
Situation Will Improve 








BIRMINGHAM, ALA., March 4.—Col- 
lections of fire and casualty insurance 
premiums which have been unusually 
slow in the South have been further 
retarded by the bank moratorium de- 
clared by many states. Agents find 
that their funds excepting about five 
per cent as well as that of their cus- 
tomers are tied up. Under such cir- 
cumstances it is almost an impossibility 
to collect premiums except in a few 
instances. So far, however, agents are 
not resorting to cancellations on the 
theory that the situation will clear up. 

A bill authorizing the state insur- 
ance commissioner to declare a mora- 
torium on premium payments as a 
protection to policyholders or exercise 
other absolute powers has been intro- 
duced in the Alabama legislature. 

Agents expect the Southeastern Un- 
derwriters Association to postpone for 
the time being its new rule providing 
for the payment of company balances 
on a stricter basis. Under this pro- 
posed regulation companies would be 
required to report an agency after it 
has been delinquent a certain time and 
then take cooperative steps to close it 
out. 

The banking holiday has delayed set- 
tlement of claims in a number of cases 
where companies have been located in 
states declaring a moratorium. Under 
the bank ruling in most of the South- 
ern states new bank deposits are 
treated as a trust fund and may be 
checked on by policyholders to pay pre- 
miums and agents to pay balances. 
However, there is little of this “new 
money” for the present as most sources 
of obtaining additional revenues have 
been cut off by the widespread resort 
to the banking holiday. 

Life premiums are being paid by 
loans on the policies where cash from 
the assured is not forthcoming. In 
cases where the loan value does not 
take care of the premium Southern 
‘ompanies are adopting a liberal at- 
Utude toward cancellations. Little new 
business is being written. 
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Twenty-four Million Paid 
in Eleven Years 

In the eleven-year period from 1922 
to 1933 the A©tna Life Insurance Com- 
pany has paid AXtna policyholders $24,- 
654,213.73 for claims under personal 
accident policies. Thirty-nine per cent, 
or slightly more than one-third of this 
amount was paid for automobile ac- 
cidents, including pedestrians struck 
by automobile as well as accidents to 
occupants of cars. 

Fourteen per cent of the _ total 
amount or $3,473,488.01 was paid for 
home mishaps, including accidents that 
occurred both inside the home and on 
the premises. Accidents in and around 
public buildings required the payment 
of 21.73% or $5,360,163.36. 

That it is dangerous to play as well 
as to work is brought out by the fact 
that the Aitna Life Insurance Com- 
pany paid $3,286,883.91 to policyhold- 
ers from 1922 to 1933 for sports and 
recreation accidents. On the other 
hand, only a comparatively small 
amount, 5.59% of the total, was paid 
for travel accidents other than private 
automobile. 





Claims Paid by The tna Life Insurance 
Company Under Personal Accident 
Policies From 1922 to 1933 

Amount 

Autemobile, including Pedes 

trians struck by Auto ....... $9,614,051.07 
At Home—Inside .............. 2,483,306.31 
At Home—Outside 
Pedestrians place 
Sports and Recreations 
. aan ae 
Accidents in Public Buildings. . 
Accidents Around Buildings . 

WE 64500000 $24,654,213.73 


Annual Statement of The Excess 
Insurance Co. 


The assets of the Excess Insurance 
Company of America, of New York, 
as shown by the annual financial state- 
ment for the year ending December 
31, 1932, were $5,033,913. The prin- 
cipal item making up this figure were 
investments in stocks and bonds, total- 
ing $3,698,110, the bonds represent- 
ing $3,493,681 and the stocks $204,430. 
Other items in the assets are given as 
follows: Cash in banks and office, 
$534,674; outstanding premiums, less 
than 90 days due, less unpaid reinsur- 
ance, $678,531; accrued interest on in- 
vestments, $42,449; reinsurance and 
salvage recoverable, $80,148. 

The paid-in capital of the company 
is $750,020 and the surplus $850,000, 


Compensation Premium 


Held Preferred Claims 


U.S. Supreme Court's Denial of 
Petition Upholds Contention of 
Globe Indemnity Company 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States on Tuesday denied a writ of 
certiorari applied for by the Inland 
Dredging Corporation in the case of the 
Globe Indemnity Company against that 
corporation, thus upholding the con- 
tention of the Indemnity company that 
premiums for workmen’s compensation 
insurance constitute a preferred claim. 

When the Inland Dredging Corpora- 
tion went into bankruptcy it owed the 
Globe Indemnity over a million and a 
half dollars for compensation pre- 
miums. The Globe Indemnity claimed 
priority as a creditor by reason of Sec- 
tion 130 of the New York Compensa- 
tion law, effective April 20, 1931, which 
declares that workmen’s compensation 
premiums shall be deemed preferred 
claims. The referee denied the claim for 
priority. The Judge of the District 
Court of the United States affirmed the 
decision of the referee, declaring that 
the premiums had accrued prior to the 
enactment of Section 130 and that the 
statute was not retroactive. 

On appeal taken to the United States 
Circuit Court of Appeals, that court re- 
versed the District Judge and allowed 
the claim. The trustee then applied to 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
for a writ of certiorari and filed his 
petition and brief in support thereof. 
The Globe Indemnity filed a brief in 
opposition to the petition. The Supreme 
Court denied the petition. 








making the surplus to reassured $1,- 
600,020. 

The following reserves have been 
set up by the company: Reserve for 
claims, $1,561,405; reserve for un- 
earned premiums, $1,063,499; reserve 
for commissions, $182,562; reserve for 
other liabilities, $192,234; reserve for 
depreciation and other contingencies, 
$434,193. 

During 1932 the premiums written, 
less cancellations, amounted to $2,503,- 
956 and losses paid to reinsured dur- 
ing that year were $828,211. 
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State Deposit 
Scheme Not New 


Last week comment was made in 
these columns of the proposed legisla- 
tion which would require companies 
writing compensation and liability in- 
surance to guarantee, either by the 
depositing of securities or the posting 
of a surety bond, the liability which 
they had assumed in the various states. 
It might be interesting to many people 
in the business to know that the in- 
dividual state deposit idea is not new; 
that it had several appearances some 
two decades ago but that it was gen- 
erally looked upon with disfavor by 
the commissioners and officers at that 


time. It may be that its revival now 
has been inspired in part, by the Union 
Indemnity debacle, an event which may 
have led some law makers to believe 
that legislation might offset what super- 
vision has failed to prevent. 


Undertaking as an 
Occupational Hazard 


Funerals are never pleasant to at- 
tend. Insurance men have no doubt 
always regarded them with the same 
feelings that animate the rest of the 
world. From Australia now comes a 
legal decision which will add to the 
nervousness of every compensation 
underwriter at a funeral. 


A lady collected compensation from 
an undertaker on the grounds that her 
husband’s death arose out of employ- 
ment. While conducting a funeral, he 
removed his hat and stood for some 
time with his head uncovered on the 
grave side. The day was cold and wet 
and the undertaker’s assistant de- 
veloped a cold which turned to pnev- 
monia, causing death. The claimant 
argued that her husband’s death was 
due to an accident arising out of his 
employment. The judge held for her 
and said, “I find as a fact that the 
employment upon which he was en- 
gaged is one which involves a special 
risk owing to the exposure to natural 
forces.” 








Workmen's Compensation Results for the Year 


(Stock Companies) 


Ending 1932 











NAMI 


Aetna Life 


Bankers Indemnity, Newar 


Globe Indemnity, New York 


National Casualty, Detroit 


Investigation | 








RATIO TO PREMIUMS 









































Commission 
Net Premiums Losses an or | 
AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Written Paid Adjustment Brokerage Lossesand | Commissions 
Expenses | Paid Adjustment or Total 
Expense | Brokerage | 
Aetna Casualty Surety, Hartford | 16, 131 | 17,134 1,275 1,860 114.1 11.5 125.6 
Accident and Liability Dept.), Hartford | §,922,784 4,647, 126 720, 054 763 , 483 90.6 12.9 103.5 
Alhance Casualty, Philadelphia | 285, 146 314, 943 659 50,721 110.6 17.8 128.4 
American Casualty, Reading | 111,945 123, 602 22,799 20,922 130.7 | 18.7 149.4 
American Re-Insurance, New York 127,917 49,276 | 13,934 38.5 10.9 49.4 
| | 
American Surety, New York 212,949 156, 800 35,016 34,503 90.0 16.2 106.2 
Associated Indemnity Corporation, San Francisco | 1,074,045 898, 135 111, 260 96,928 93.9 9.0 102.9 
| 684, 763 402,710 91,554 103, 559 72.1 15.1 87.2 
Central Surety & Insurance Corp., Kansas City | 234, 140 187,435 | 35,119 43, 832 95.0 18.7 113.7 
The Century Indemnity, Hartford nt 955, 636 625, 124 129, 669 150,318 78.9 | 16.0 94.9 
Columbia Casualty, New York 125, 641 289, 038 | 33, 220 “35,361 | = ..ce. wes i:  ‘xnus 
Employers Reinsurance Corp., Kansas City } 298, 747 196, 066 | 15,591 67,159 70.8 22.4 93.2 
General Accident (Fire and Life), Assur. Corp., Phila |} 2,117,452 2,091,249 411,711 351,411 118.2 16.6 134.8 
General Casualty Co. of America, Seattle } 18,566 42,212 } §,024 3,602 270.5 19.4 289.9 
General Indemnity Corp. of America, New York 55,627 111,689 | 21,080 4,128 238.6 7.4 246.0 
| 4,394,818 3,568, 857 696, 302 690, 031 97.0 15.7 112.7 
Great American Indemnity, New York | 1,200,847 948, 956 176,616 193, 246 93.7 16.0 109.7 
Hartford Accident and Indemnity, Hartford. . | §,281,212 4, 288, 435 706, 644 829,776 94.5 15.7 110.2 
Maryland Casualty, Baltimore | 5,429,862 4,756,016 633, 049 881,373 99.2 16.2 115.4 
National Automobile Insurance, Los Angeles | 421,495 214,007 a . = | \esees a i waar 
76,672 59, 167 9,930 13,924 90.1 18.1 108.2 
New Amsterdam Casualty, New York } 2,329,310 1,969, 969 366,579 386, 028 100.3 16.6 116.9 
New York Casualty, New York | 134, 966 135, 494 25,617 27,514 119.3 20.3 139.7 
Norwich Union Indemnity, New York 522,351 417,524 72,935 83,395 93.8 15.9 109.7 
The Ocean Accident and Guarantee, New York 2,670, 531 1,915, 792 343,708 440,377 84.6 16.4 101.0 
| 
Penn General Casualty, Philadelphia | 178, 064 149,579 | 2 ier 90.1 j smal 
Selected Risks Indemnity, New Jersey = 32,101 9,584 3,066 2,190 39.4 6.8 46.2 
Standard Surety and Casualty, New York . 397, 103 159, 749 49,555 53,366 52.7 13.4 66.1 
Texas Indemnity Insurance, Texas 315, 562 188, 582 14, 807 1,875 64.4 5.9 | 70.3 
The Travelers Jusurance, Hartford 11, 293, 694 9, 867,584 | 1,385,884 1,370,071 99.6 12.1 111.7 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty, Ba!timore |} 5,822,129 5,591,845 794,725 800, 982 109.6 13.7 | 123.3 
| | 
a Unavailable. 
' . . 
Workmen's Compensation Results for the Year Ending 1932 
{Mutual Companies) 
| | | 
RATIO TO PREMIUMS 
| Investigation Commission | ae 
| Net Premiums | Losses and or 
NAME AND LOCATION OF COMPANY Written | Paid Adjustment Brokerage Losses and Commission . 
| Expenses Paid Adjustment or Total 
| Expense Brokerage 
| 
Hardware Mutual Casualty, Wisconsin 857,645 | 461,773 83, 528 9, 269 63.5 1.0 64.5 
Security Mutua! Casualty, Chicago | 1,008,488 | 7,780 133, 690 13,080 62.9 1.1 64.0 
South Dakota Employers Protective Assn., Sioux Falls. . . | 49,242 31,151 10, 784 20, 403 85.1 41.4 126.5 
United States Mutual Liability, Quincy 119, 647 } 141, 653 4 ae 149.8 jana <+s 
Wisconsin Brotherhood Threshermen, Wisconsin. . 56,305 37, 636 eohaeies 5, 864 66.8 10.4 77.2 
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Legal Lights As 
Casualty Executives 


The administration of the casualty 
insurance business requires a consider- 
able amount of legal talent and an 
examination of company rosters will 
reveal the names of numerous officers 
who were drawn into the business as 
merely practitioners in a branch of the 
law but who were subsequently at- 
tracted to the broader aspects of 
insurance and became executives of 
underwriting as well as legal depart- 
ments. Prominent among these is 
George H. Moloney, recently elected 
vice-president of the Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity Company. Mr. 
Moloney joined the company in 1915 
as attorney in charge of the legal and 
claim department in Chicago. He was 
appointed general attorney in 1930, and 
in 1931 was given supervision of the 
company’s western department surety 
business. Early in 1932 he was ap- 
pointed manager of the entire western 
department. Commenting on his elec- 
tion to a _vice-presidency President 
Richard M. Bissell said, “Mr. Moloney 
has shown distinguished ability and 
great skill in handling the various mat- 
ters assigned to him. He will continue 
to reside in Chicago and to direct the 
affairs of the company from that point 
but will also have an important voice 
in matters affecting the underwriting 
and administrative policies of the com- 
pany.” 


Why You Should 
Push Burglary Covers 


The Bureau of Investigations of the 
United States Government reports that 
the daily average rate of robberies, 
burglaries and thefts known to the 
police in 1,206 cities increased during 
the last half of 1932. Their report 
shows 51,067 robberies, 179,572 burgla- 
ries, 331,327 thefts, 3230 murders and 
non-negligent manslaughter cases and 
2,015 cases of manslaughters by negli- 
gence. The peak of robberies occur- 
red in December of 1932 when the daily 
average was 183.4. In December there 
Was a 62 per cent higher average than 
there was in June. Statistics of this 
nature at the present time should have 
4 prominent place in the sales portfolio 
of every casualty insurance man. With 
the continuation of unemployment re- 
gretfully anticipated during the coming 
months, the stress on the moral char- 


acter of millions of men and women 
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once able to support themselves in com- 
fort will force not a few to ponder un- 
lawful ways of securing the where- 
withal for food and shelter. There are 
thousands of stores and houses which 
have never had a robbery whose own- 
ers will find that the only means of 
recovery of stolen goods is through the 
protection which burglary and theft 
policies afford. In the present crisis 
there is no branch of the insurance 
business which affords greater possibil- 
ities for development than the burglary 
and theft department. 


George E. Morrissey's 
Meteoric Career 


When Harold Jackson _ brought 
George Morrissey into the insurance 
business in 1927, it was described as 
an “interesting experiment,’ because 
Mr. Morrissey, though an experienced 
sales executive, was quite unacquainted 
with insurance, and was immediately 
named superintendent of agencies of 
the Norwich Union Indemnity, the 
company of which Mr. Jackson was 
then president. The “experiment” has | 
been since brought up to date. When | 
Mr. Jackson moved over to Newark to 
assume the presidency of the Bankers 
Indemnity, Mr. Morrissey came with 
him as assistant secretary. The other 
day the directors of the company 
elected him a vice-president. We doubt, 
however, if Mr. Morrissey’s career can 
be called an “experiment” with com- 
plete accuracy. In the first place, there 
was an insufficiency of unknown quan- 
tities. Mr. Morrissey had been the 
president of a successful investment 
house and a sales agent with a world- 
wide territory. Mr. Jackson knew his 
mettle. In the second place, Mr. Mor- 
rissey made such an intensive study of 
the casualty insurance business after 
his induction into it that he was out of 
the novice class before the experiment 
was fairly under way. 


Continental Assurance 
Production Stepped-up 


At the regular monthly meeting of | 
the board of directors of the Conti- 


The THIRD PARTY 


By Dick JOHNSTON 


HEN one considers the thou- 
sands of people who never read 
their insurance policies it is not hard 
to believe the story which appeared re- 
cently in a press dispatch from a little 
town down in Texas. A newspaper re- 
porter secured the signatures of 400 
good citizens, including that of his 
managing editor, to a petition urging 
the then President-elect Franklin D. 
Roosevelt to appoint to a position in 
his cabinet, one, Giuseppe Zangara, his 
would-be assassin of a short time back. 
As to reportorial ability this fellow 
was a good story-teller, but he failed 
to relate just what he represented this 
petition to be to his trusting fellow 
citizens. 
* * * 
HE petition probably began with 
the usual amateurish legal phrase- 
ology which even when used expertly is 
enough to dissuade the most con- 
scientious of readers. The more prob- 
able reason why the petition was not 
read by its signers is, we believe, more 
excusable. Just as the owner of an in- 
surance policy has confidence because 
he knows that his rights are protected 
by laws which govern the making of his 
contract, so is the average American 
citizen confident that all the rights he 
has become accustomed to are guar- 
anteed by his country and that any 
wrong which might be done him can be 
taken to a court of law and usually 
righted to his satisfaction. 
* * * 
T is not surprising that a people 
should have such confidence. It has 
been 157 years since they, as British 
colonists, protested against the loss of 
such rights and declared for a govern- 
ment which would secure for them cer- 
tain unalienable privileges such as life, 
liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
Regardless of the number of laws 
that may have proven unwise, the 
government which they formed has 
nevertheless provided a sound basis on 
which the country has prospered. It is 
no wonder then that when another need 
for confidence arises with the current 
depression and the resultant banking 
situation that the people so calmly 





nental Assurance Company of Chicago, 
the usual fifty cents quarterly dividend, 
payable March 31, was voted. It was | 
announced that the company received 
11 per cent more business for the first | 
two months of 1933 than in the cor- | 
responding period in 1932 and had a/| 
lighter mortality experience. 





await the action of their leaders and 
their government to protect their un- 
alienable rights. In spite of political 
demagoguery the people have learned 
that in a crisis they can depend on their 
chief executive and on their law-mak- 
ers to work quickly and surely for the 
best interests of all. 
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Massachusetts Bonding 
and Insurance Co. 


The annual statement for the year 
ending Dec. 31, 1932, of the Massa- 
chusetts Bonding and Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Mass., shows the com- 
pany to be in a strong, healthy and 
liquid position. 

A study of the company’s total 
admitted assets of $16,423,411 shows 
the company to be in possession of 
high grade and income producing bonds 
and stocks. The railroad, public utility 
and other bonds rank number one in 
the company’s portfolio, with $4,692,- 
345, while government, State and 
municipal bonds are second with $2,- 
658,167. Railroad and public utility 
stocks are carried at $2,327,752 with 
bank stocks at $2,117,100. Other assets 
carried are cash in office and banks of 
$719,254, premiums in course of col- 
lection (not over ninety days) $1,863,- 
833, real estate, $1,193,858 and real 
estate mortgages, $154,776. Other sun- 
dry are miscellaneous stocks 
carried at $163,588 with accrued in- 
collateral loans, etc., of $532,- 


assets 


terest, 


79o 
2o- 


Evidence of the company’s stability 
is reflected by the fact that of the com- 
pany’s total liabilities of $10,428,411, 
it has a paid-up capital of $4,000,000 
which is 38.4 per cent to liabilities 
and a net surplus of $2,000,000 or a 
combined protection to policyholders of 
$6,000,000 57.6 per cent to 
current obligations. 

Of its total liabilities of $10,423,411, 
the chief item is reserve for claims 
which is $4,506,173. Unearned premium 
at $3,966,077 with 


which is 


reserve is carried 
reserve for commissions on uncollected 
premiums of $403,402. Reserve for 
taxes and other accounts is carried at 
$266,572 

Included with its liabilities is a con- 
tingency reserve of $1,281,186 which, 
in addition to its capital and surplus of 
$6,000,000 gives more than ample pro- 
tection to policyholders and indicates 
the conservatism with which this com- 
pany has been run. 


Standard Surety Appointment 


Seay and Hall have been named 
general agents in the Dallas, Texas, 
territory for the Standard Surety and 
Casualty Company of New York for the 
casualty lines of that company. D. D. 
McCain is in charge of the casualty 
department of the Seay & Hall com- 
pany. 


Chicago Licensing 
Office Opened 

CuHIcAGco, March 8—Ernest Palmer, 
superintendent of insurance, has an- 
nounced the opening of a Chicago office 
and the appointment of two men to 
supervise the licensing of agents and 
brokers. The Chicago office is Suite 
i517-A, Insurance Exchange. 

A. C. Resek, formerly agency super- 
visor for the Continental Assurance 
Company, and H. F. Seaman, formerly 
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Prudential Promotes 
Robert T. Kennedy 


Robert T. Kennedy has been pro- 
moted to the position of superintendent 
of the Brooklyn No. 12 district of the 
Prudential Insurance Company of 
America. 








of the general agency firm of Boyle, 
Flagg and Seaman, are the super- 
visors. The latter two will make their 
permanent headquarters in Chicago. 





MASSACHUSETTS BONDING 
and INSURANCE COMPANY 


Financial Statement, 


December 31, 1932 





Cash in Office and Banks 


Bank Stocks 


Miscellaneous Stocks 
over 90 days) 

Real Estate eee 

Real Estate Mortgages 
Other Assets 


Total Admitted Assets 


Reserve for Claims 
Reserve for Unearned Premiums 


ed Premiums 


Contingency Reserve 


Capital fully paid in 
Surplus over al! Liabilities 


NEW YORK OFFICE: 


ASSETS 


Government, State and Municipal Bonds 
Railroad, Public Utility and Other Bonds 
Railroad and Public Utility Stocks .... 


Premiums in Course of Collection (not 


Accrued Interest, Collateral Loans and 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve for Commissions on Uncollect- 


Reserve for Taxes and Sundry Accounts 


130 WILLIAM STREET 


Under Management of WALLACE J. FALVEY, Vice-President 


$ 719,264.07 
2,658, 166.54 
4,692,345.60 
2,327,752.00 
2,117,100.00 

163,588.00 


1,863,832.53 
1,193,858.14 
154,776.00 


532,727.87 








$16,423,410.75 


$4,506,172.97 
3,966,977.22 


403.401.69 
266,572.45 
1,281,186.42 





$10,423,410.75 
$4,000,000.00 
2,000,000.00 





6,000,000.00 





$16,423,410.75 











Transacts Business Throughout the United States and Writes 


FIDELITY & SURETY BONDS & CASUALTY INSURANCE 
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